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THE  OLD  GARRET. 


HE  real  old-fashioned  New  Eng- 
land winter  had  set  in,  and  Frank  and  Harry 
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D  THE   OLD    GARRET. 

had  employed  all  their  play-hours  in  making 
a  snow  man. 

What  good  fun  it  was  to  roll  up  the  great 
ball  of  snow  till  it  was  big  enough  for  his 
body !  Then  they  had  to  get  John,  the  farm- 
er's boy,  to  help  them  lift  it  up  on  to  the 
two  stout  snow  posts,  which  they  called  legs. 
Then  another  ball  was  to  be  made,  smaller 
and  rounder  than  the  body,  to  be  called 
a  head.  Frank  undertook  the  nose;  and  a 
famous  long  one  he  made,  which,  set  in  be- 
tween two  very  round  cheeks,  looked  rather 
funny.  The  arms  were  the  most  difficult  thing 
to  do.  They  would  not  stick.  Harry  pro- 
posed putting  a  stick  into  the  body,  leaving 
out  one  end,  to  put  the  arm  upon.  Frank 
proposed  pouring  water  into  the  crevices,  and 
freezing  the  joints  together.  It  was  quite 
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cold  enough  for  this  plan.  After  a  while,  the 
boys  succeeded  in  getting  their  man  furnished 
with  all  his  limbs.  They  got  some  char- 
coal, and  made  his  eyes  ;  and  a  bit  of  beet 
gave  him  red  cheeks.  It  is  true  that  one 
eye  was  a  little  higher  than  the  other,  and 
his  mouth  was  askew;  but  on  the  whole,  he 
was  a  respectable  person.  The  boys  called 
him  Jack  Frost,  and  put  a  long  icicle  in  his 
hand  for  a  cane,  and  were  well  satisfied  with 
their  work.  Then  they  made  a  pile  of  snow- 
balls, and  put  them  at  his  feet.  Then  Frank 
addressed  these  words  to  him :  — 

"Mr.  Jack  Frost:  We,  Harry  and  I,  with 
the  greatest  labor,  have  made  a  man  of  you 
this  afternoon  ;  and  we  shall  expect  you  to  do 
something  to  show  your  gratitude  for  being  made 
such  a  pretty  fellow  out  of  almost  nothing. 
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You  have  got  a  longer  nose  than  either  Harry 
or  I,  and  are  bigger  than  either  of  us.  We 
expect  you  to  take  good  care  of  all  these  snow- 
balls till  we  come  for  them  to-morrow.  So 
good  night."  And  Harry  and  Frank  made  a 
low  bow  to  the  snow  man,  and  went  in  to 
get  their  suppers. 

After  tea,  when  the  shutters  were  shut,  and 
the  fire  blazed  brightly,  and  you  only  heard 
out  of  doors  the  crunching  of  the  snow,  as 
some  one  passed  the  house,  the  two  boys 
begged  their  mother  for  another  story,  like  the 
silver  and  iron  spoon ;  "  for  that  was  prime,  I 
think,  mother,"  said  Harry.  After  a  few 
minutes  of  silence,  their  mother  related  the 
following  story:  — 

"When  I  was  a  girl,  my  parents  lived  in 
the  country,  in  a  large,  old-fashioned  house. 
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There  was  a  garret  that  extended  over  the 
whole  house.  One  end  of  the  garret  was 
called  my  parlor,  because  there  I  had  had  my 
baby  house  since  I  was  a  little  child.  There  I 
had  all  my  toys  beautifully  arranged;  there 
all  my  pictures,  that  I  had  cut  out  of  news- 
papers and  got  elsewhere,  were  hung  or  pasted 
up.  There  were  the  remains  of  my  broken 
dolls ;  some  without  noses,  some  without  eyes, 
and  some  even  without  heads. 

In  this  parlor  of  mine  was  a  very  old-fash- 
ioned straw-bottomed  high-backed  chair  which 
my  mother,  after  much  entreaty,  had  given  me 
for  my  own;  and  this  I  called  my  throne. 
And  what  throne  in  the  world  bore  up  so  light 
a  heart  as  mine  ?  There  was  a  very  pleasant 
window  in  my  parlor,  from  which  was  a  view 
of  meadows,  distant  hills,  and  a  glimpse  of 
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the  Charles  River.  The  window  looked  down 
into  the  garden  in  which  a  large  square  was 
marked  off  for  my  garden  full  of  pinks  and 
pionies  and  marigolds,  in  their  season ;  for  the 
brightest  flowers  were  then  my  favorites.  An 
old  gray  cat  was  my  favorite  companion  in 
my  parlor,  and  I  think  she  considered  it  partly 
hers. 

It  was  one  of  my  amusements  to  dress  her 
up  like  a  dear  old  aunt  of  my  mother's.  I 
made  pussey  a  cap  and  bonnet  like  aunty's,  and 
with  some  old  black  silk,  which  I  begged  of 
my  mother,  I  made  her  a  gown,  and  pinned  a 
nice  white  handkerchief  over  it,  and  made  her 
stand  on  her  hind  legs,  and  hold  a  conversa- 
tion with  me ;  in  which,  of  course,  I  talked  for 
both  sides. 

Puss  and  I  understood  each  other  so  well 
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that  we  were  the  best  of  friends.  She  would 
let  me  do  just  what  I  pleased  with  her,  and 
purr  away  all  the  while,  and  seemed  rather 
pleased  with  my  attentions.  Sometimes  her 
grave  looks  would  make  me  laugh  so  vio- 
lently as  to  displease  her ;  and  then  she  would 
run  down  into  my  mother's  room,  or  into  the 
kitchen,  with  her  funny  dress  on,  and  set  the 
whole  house  in  an  uproar  of  laughter. 

Many,  very  many  hours  I  have  passed  in 
my  little  parlor.  The  two  great  stacks  of 
chimneys,  that  went  up  through  the  roof, 
took  up  a  great  deal  of  space  in  the  garret ; 
and,  as  the  two  windows  —  for  there  was  only 
one  at  each  end  of  it  —  were  very  small,  the 
light  was  very  dim,  except  just  under  the  win- 
dows. As  I  sat  in  my  little  parlor,  which  was 
fenced  round  with  trunks  and  broken  chairs, 
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the  rest  of  the  garret  looked  dark  and  mys- 
terious ;  it  appeared  even  larger  than  it  was ; 
and  the  various  old,  forgotten,  dusty,  worn-out 
articles  of  furniture  or  clothing  that  were 
hanging  up  took  all  sorts  of  shapes,  and  put 
many  queer  fancies  into  my  head. 

One  day — it  was  the  Fourth  of  July — the 
house  was  almost  empty ;  for  my  mother  had 
given  the  domestics  leave  to  go  to  Boston  and 
see  the  show,  and  my  father  had  gone  him- 
self with  the  boys.  My  mother  was  reading, 
and  I  was  very  lonely ;  so  I  retired,  as  I  often 
did  when  I  felt  solitary,  to  my  own  little  king- 
dom, with  the  old  cat  for  my  subject,  and  the 
old  chair  for  my  throne.  After  a  while,  the 
dim  light  and  the  silence  put  me  into  a  sort  of 
half- sleeping,  dreamy  state  in  which  I  seemed 
to  see  and  hear  many  more  things  than  I 
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should  have  heard  or  seen  in  my  bright  wak, 
ing  moments  and  common  state  of  mind. 

But  I  must  now  tell  you  what  a  variety  of 
old  things  there  were,  either  suspended  from 
the  beams  of  my  garret  or  reposing  under  its 
eaves.  There  was  an  old  broadsword,  that 
my  grandfather  had  worn  in  the  Revolution ; 
there  were  an  old  spinning  wheel  and  a  mus- 
ket ;  an  old  green  baize  dressing  gown,  lined 
with  red,  which  my  grandfather  had  when  he 
was  in  the  army;  a  tea-kettle,  without  any 
nose;  a  large,  old,  broken  foot  stove;  a  warm- 
ing pan ;  a  pair  of  crutches ;  an  immense  pair 

of  kitchen  andirons ;  an  old  cloak ;  the  drollest 

* 

shaped  coat  that  you  ever  saw ;  a  stone  pitcher, 
without  a  nose  or  handle ;  and  a  pair  of  curl- 
ing tongs.  Among  these  were  hung  up  paper 
bags  of  herbs,  ears  of  seed  corn,  and  many 
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more  things  that  I  cannot  now  remember.  In 
rather  a  dark  corner  was  an  old  wig  of  my 
grandfather's,  surmounting  a  tall  pole,  and  on 
the  very  block  on  which  it  used  to  be  placed 
in  the  dressing  room,  in  my  grandfather's 
lifetime. 

As  I  sat  and  looked  at  these  old-fashioned 
things,  as  I  told  you,  in  rather  a  dreamy  state 
of  mind,  what  was  my  astonishment  to  hear 
a  noise  among  them,  such  as  I  could  not  at 
all  comprehend  !  A  tinkling  sound  came  from 
the  warming  pan;  a  sort  of  bounce  from  the 
sword,  as  if  it  were  struck  on  the  floor;  the 
broken  pitcher  gave  a  hitch ;  the  old,  broken 
stove  rattled;  the  great  andirons  rung  as  if 
some  one  had  struck  them ;  the  poor  tea-kettle 
tried  to  sing,  and,  as  it  could  not  without  a 
nose,  it  only  puffed  and  blowed ;  the  folds  of 
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the  old  camp  baize  gown  moved ;  the  brass 
buttons  on  the  comical  coat  rattled ;  and  the 
spinning  wheel  made  a  buzzing  noise:  pres- 
ently the  curling  tongs,  that  had  been  creaking 
from  the  first  moment  of  my  noticing  this 
commotion  among  the  old  garret  furniture, 
spoke  audibly  thus:  — 

"My  ancient  friends:  All  the  domestics 
have  gone  away  to-day  to  amuse  themselves ; 
we  shall  have  no  officious  person  brushing  or 
dusting  here  to-day,  for  the  little  girl  at  the 
end  of  our  garret  has  a  proper  respect  for  us, 
and  will  mind  her  own  business. 

We  have  lived  a  long  time  together  in  our 
attic  retirement,  and  have  never  communicated 
our  thoughts  —  have  not  even  told  our  own 
histories  to  each  other. 

The    true   history   of  any  individual,  it  is 
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said  by  wise  men,  is  amusing  and  instructive. 
Suppose  each  one  of  this  goodly  company 
relates  frankly  and  simply  his  or  her  history 
to  the  rest.  We  cannot  fail  to  find  some 
entertainment  and  profit  from  such  accounts 
of  real  life  and  real  things.  This  is  a 
good  quiet  time  to  commence ;  and  we  will 
go  on  as  we  have  opportunity.  Each  one  will 
speak  in  hi^  turn,  and  hold  nothing  back  that 
he  knows  an  i  can  communicate. 

People  who  live  as  we  do,  so  separate  from 
the  world,  must  do  all  they  can  to  keep  the 
cobwebs  that  hang  round  them  externally  from 
extending  to  their  faculties. 

If  my  views  meet  with  your  approbation, 
my  friends,  I  hope  you  will  manifest  it,  and 
let  us  decide  who  shall  begin. 

I  address  you,  my  deal  and  intimate  friend 
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wig,  especially,  as  I  presume  that  you,  as  well 
as  myself,  have  had  some  peculiar  advantages, 
and  that  you  have  a  more  than  common  un- 
derstanding." Here  the  curling  tongs  gave 
an  additional  creak  which  it  meant  for  a 
laugh  at  its  effort  at  a  pun. 

The  wig  made  a  little  motion,  as  if  some 
one  twiched  it,  (this  was  evidently  an  old  trick,) 
and  replied,  "  My  friend  curling  tongs  has 
made  a  sensible  proposal.  We  have  spent 
enough  time  here  doing  nothing  for  the  good 
of  yourselves  or  of  the  world.  Let  us  begin 
now;  and,  by  relating  our  own  experiences, 
do  what  we  can  to  make  the  world  wiser  and 
better  for  our  having  been  in  it." 

Here  the  old  pitcher  gave  a  jerk,  and  said, 
"  How  will  the  world  hear  what  we  have  t6 
say  up  in  this  old  garret  ?  " 
2 
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The  hairs  of  the  wig  rose  slightly  as  it 
replied,  "There  is  always  a  historian  where 
there  is  a  history.  Nothing  is  lost  in  this  world. 
Rely  upon  it,  my  friend  and  pitcher,  that  if 
your  life  has  in  it  any  thing  worth  relating, 
the  record  will  not  be  lost.  All  good  things 
live  forever. 

Suppose,  friends,  that  the  pitcher  relates  his 
history  first.  I  prefer  being  the  last  speaker ; 
and  will,  if  you  will  allow  me,  wait  till  all  the 
rest  have  finished  what  they  have  to  say  of 
themselves,  before  I  tell  my  story." 

All  agreed  that  the  pitcher  should  begin. 
After  some  hesitation  and  modest  objections, 
he  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  well  remember  when  I  was  not  a  pitch- 
er, but  a  mere  handful  of  coarse  clay;  when 
the  rain  descended  upon  me,  and  the  sun  shone 
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upon  me,  and  I  was  contented  with  my  quiet 
existence,  and  asked  for  nothing  more.  The 
day  when  I  was  first  taken  from  my  mother 
earth,  and  had  my  present  form  given  to  me 
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I  shall  never  forget.  All  that  they  did  to  me 
was  quite  tolerable  till  they  put  me  into  the 
fire  to  bake  me,  as  they  called  it.  One  must 
go  through  the  furnace  to  know  what  it  is. 
I  thought  I  should  be  annihilated,  and  hoped 
that  I  should  be ;  but  it  was  not  so.  The 
ingenuity  of  man  is  very  great.  I  went  into 
the  oven  a  soft  pitcher;  I  came  out  a  hard 
one;  and,  after  being  struck  two  or  three 
times  very  hard  with  the  knuckles  of  the  pot- 
ter, was  put  among  the  pitchers  that  were  to 
be  sold. 

I  took  notice  that  all  the  pitchers  around 
me  were  horribly  ugly;  made  of  the  ugliest 
clay,  and  of  a  clumsy,  disagreeable,  chunky 
form.  I  began  to  laugh  at  them  to  myself, 
and  to  turn  up  my  nose  at  them,  till  I  noticed 
that  the  workman  put  all  the  pitchers  of  a 
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certain  form  together  in  the  warehouse,  and 
I  began  to  fear  that  I  looked  like  my  com- 
panions; for  you  know  that  a  pitcher  cannot 
see  itself. 

Every  one  of  my  fears  was  confirmed.  I 
soon  heard — -for  little  pitchers  have  great 
ears,  you  know  —  the  master  workman  call 
out  to  one  of  his  men,  "  Put  all  the  pitchers 
of  this  pattern "  —  holding  me  up  to  show 
him  which  he  meant  — "  in  that  corner," 
pointing  to  a  distant  part  of  the  warehouse. 
There  we  were  all  placed,  and  there  we  all 
remained  for  some  time,  till  a  man  who  re- 
tailed crockery  ware  came  to  the  pottery  to 
make  some  purchases. 

He  took  some  of  every  article  that  had  been 
made,  and  when  he  came  to  look  at  the  lot  to 
which  I  belonged  he  said,  "  I  will  have  a  dozen 
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of  these  ugly  things.  They  are  cheap  enough, 
and  some  people  like  them."  He  selected  a 
dozen,  ringing  them  with  his  hard  knuckles  as 
he  did  so,  so  that  I  felt  a  tingle  through  every 
vein.  I  was  one  of  those  which  he  took. 

Now  behold  me  ranged  in  a  row  with  my 
brethren  in  a  crockery  ware  shop  in  Boston ! 
When  I  saw  the  beautiful  pitchers,  vases  and 
other  things  in  this  shop,  I  could  not  help 
repining  at  the  thought  that  I  was  made  of 
such  coarse  clay,  that  I  was  so  ugly  that  no 
eye  would  rest  with  delight  on  me ;  and  I  sank 
down  into  a  sulky,  unhappy  state  of  my  mind, 
not  knowing  what  my  fate  might  be.  Who 
likes  an  ugly  pitcher  ? 

One  day,  after  I  had  been  in  the  shop  for  a 
long  time,  a  gentleman  came  in  to  get  a  pitcher. 
He  said  he  wanted  a  strong  one  and  a  cheap 
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one,  for  he  lived  in  the  country:  this  was  a 
poor  reason  by  the  by,  and  he  was  punished 
for  his  want  of  good  taste.  He  did  not  care, 
he  said,  for  a  handsome  pitcher  ;  it  was  for  his 
children  to  knock  about  and  break.  The  shop- 
man showed  him  many,  but  none  suited  him ; 
at  last  I  was  taken  up  and  exhibited.  The 
gentleman  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  "  Well," 
said  he,  "  that  is  ugly  enough  to  last.  That  I 
warrant  will  never  be  broken.  I  will  take  it." 

Accordingly  he  did  so,  and  I  soon  found 
myself  placed  on  the  floor  of  his  gig  between 
his  feet  to  steady  me  and  keep  me  from  rolling 
out.  Every  now  and  then,  he  would  poke  me 
and  turn  me  over,  and  laugh  aloud  at  my 
ugliness. 

The  whole  family  laughed  at  me,  and  I 
wonder  that  I  did  not  burst  with  rage  at  being 
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so  treated.  At  last,  he  called  a  great  romping 
girl,  and  gave  me  to  her,  and  said,  "  There, 
Lizzy,  that  will  do  for  your  room.  You  are 
the  most  careless  girl  in  the  house ;  so  I  shall 
give  this  to  you.  Take  it,  and  tell  Nancy  to 
put  it  into  your  room,  for  this  is  a  pitcher  that 
will  last  forever." 

I  felt  her  shake  with  mingled  merriment 
and  vexation  as  she  took  me  from  her  father's 
hands,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  she  half  intend- 
ed to  let  me  fall. 

I  am  sorry  to  relate  any  thing  so  disobe- 
dient of  a  child,  but  this  girl  was  resolved, 
she  said,  not  to  live  in  a  room  with  such  a 
fright. 

"  Why,"  said  she,  "  it  looks  like  a  toad  on  its 
hind  legs.  Don't  put  it  in  my  room,  Nancy, 
though  my  father  says  you  must;  for,  if  you 
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do,  I  shall  certainly  throw  it  out  of  the  win- 
dow." 

Nancy,  of  course,  did  not  mind  what  Lizzy 
said. 

My  feelings  were  terribly  tried  at  this  treat- 
ment. I  liked  my  new  home.  It  was  so 
much  pleasanter  to  move  about  from  place  to 
place,  and  go  to  the  spring,  and  sometimes  to 
be  set  down  full  of  pure  water  in  the  sweet- 
smelling  grass  —  for  then  I  had  a  nose  —  than 
to  be  covered  with  cobwebs  and  dust.  I  did 
so  wish  I  was  beautiful  for  the  sake  of  pleas- 
ing this  romping  girl ;  for,  bad  as  she  was,  I 
liked  her. 

But  I  must  come  to  the  history  of  my  ruin. 
One  day,  the  naughty  girl  came  into  her  room, 
when  the  first  thing  she  saw  was  I,  in  all  my 
ugliness,  on  her  table.  Quick  as  lightning, 
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she  seized  me,  and  saying,  as  she  went  to  the 
open  window,  "  I  said  I  would  throw  this  hor- 
rid pitcher  out  of  the  window  if  it  was  put  on 
my  table  again,"  she  tossed  me  out.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  there  was  a  piazza  under  the  win- 
dow, and  I  fell  upon  that.  There  I  bumped 
and  thumped  and  rolled  over  and  over,  till  I 
got  to  the  edge,  and  fell  close  to  the  feet  of  my 
young  lady's  father.  It  was  all  a  mere  chance 
that  I  did  not  fall  upon  his  head.  In  great 
displeasure,  he  called  out  and  asked  how  this 
had  happened.  My  mistress  was  summoned 
before  her  father.  There  he  stood  with  me  at 
his  feet,  my  handle  and  nose  both  broken  off, 
just  as  you  see  me  now.  Lizzy  stood  for  a 
moment  somewhat  alarmed,  looking  first  in  his 
face  and  then  upon  me.  At  last  she  burst  into 
a  fit  of  inextinguishable  laughter.  She  was 
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ordered  to  her  room  where  she  passed  the 
whole  day,  as  she  deserved,  in  solitude,  and  had 
time  enough  to  repent  of  her  bad  conduct. 

But  poor  me  !  I  was  ugly  enough  before; 
but  now  what  was  I?  A  mere  chunk;  no 
handle,  no  nose,  and  so  round  and  clumsy  that 
it  required  both  hands  to  hold  me,  and  all  of 
Christian  charity  to  endure  my  looks.  They 
put  me  away  upon  an  upper  shelf.  Now  and 
then,  I  was  taken  down  to  put  grease  in,  or 
some  disagreeable  thing ;  but  I  led  a  wretched, 
solitary  life. 

But  now  comes  the  happy  part  of  my  story. 
One  of  the  children  of  the  family  said  one  day 
to  her  mother,  —  it  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  the 
closet  door  was  open,  and  so  I  heard,  —  "I  wish 
I  had  something  of  my  own  to  give  to  the  poor 
that  come  here  ;  but  all  I  have  is  yours,  mother, 
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and  I  cannot  give  any  thing."  After  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  the  little  girl  added,  "  I  have  a 
thought,  mother.  I  can  save  some  of  my  own 
breakfast  every  day,  and  I  will  do  so  if  you 
will  give  me  something  to  put  it  in,  and  then  I 
shall  have  something  to  give  of  my  own." 

The  mother  thought  the  child  reasonable, 
and  agreed  to  what  she  asked. 

"  Give  me,  if  you  please,  something  now," 
said  the  child.  Her  mother  came  into  the 
closet  where  I  was,  and,  after  looking  a  while, 
selected  me. 

At  first,  the  child  said,  "  Mother,  this  is 
too  ugly  for  any  thing." 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  her  mother  replied, 
"  it  will  do  just  as  well  as  if  it  were  pretty. 
Handsome  is  that  handsome  does." 

The  child  thought  so   too.     She   took   me 
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and  put  me  into  the  parlor  closet;  and  from 
that  time,  while  she  lived  at  home,  she  never 
took  a  meal  without  saving  a  part  of  her 
bread,  or  something  else,  and  putting  it  away 
into  the  despised  pitcher. 

Now  I  felt  that  life  was  worth  having.  The 
precious  child  seemed  to  beautify  every  thing 
she  touched.  I  was  called  the  charity  pitch- 
er, not  the  ugly  pitcher.  Certain  poor  chil- 
dren came  every  day  or  two  to  receive  my 
contents  ;  and  O,  how  pleasant  it  was  to  see 
their  happy  faces  when  they  found  me  full 
of  bread  and  cake !  So  I  led  a  very  happy 
and  useful  and,  of  course,  contented  life. 

At  last,  the  dear  child  was  married.  The 
good  man,  who  bought  me  because  I  was  so 
ugly  that  I  should  never  break,  died.  The 
romping  girl  grew  into  a  reasonable  woman, 
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but  her  horror  of  me  turned  into  a  sincere 
affection.  She  is  the  mother  of  the  little  girl 
lying  asleep  yonder.  She  has  taken  care  of 
me,  and,  though  she  can  make  no  particular 
use  of  me,  keeps  me,  as  you  see,  in  the  respecta- 
ble company  in  which  I  now  am. 

She  says  that  the  remembrance  of  those 
she  loved  makes  me  beautiful,  after  a  fashion  ; 
and  her  laugh  is  so  gentle  w^hen  she  sees  me 
now  that  it  does  not  hurt  my  feelings  at  all, 
as  it  once  did.  She  says  that  the  charity 
of  her  younger  sister  transfigured  the  old, 
ugly  brown  pitcher,  and  that  she  will  never 
part  with  me  if  it  were  only  out  of  gratitude 
to  me  for  not  falling  on  her  father's  head.  So 
you  see,  ugly  as  I  am,  I  give  some  pleasure  in 
the  world,  and  have  at  least  one  friend." 

The   curling   tongs   was   next  called   upon 
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for  his  story.  After  a  slight  creak,  he  be- 
gan." 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  Frank,  "  what 
a  pair  of  old  curling  tongs  could  have  to  say 
for  itself.  I  don't  believe  I  shall  like  his  story 
so  well  as  I  did  that  of  the  old  pitcher." 

"  The  curling  tongs,"  said  Mrs.  Chilton, 
"had  begun  to  gape  before  the  pitcher  had 
finished  her  narrative;  for  he  had  a  notion 
that  he  was  a  very  agreeable  person,  and  that 
sort  of  people  are  apt  to  be  wearied  when 
others  talk  for  any  time  ;  and  he  was  evidently 
well  pleased  that  the  company  invited  him  to 
speak  next.  He  began  as  follows :  — 

"  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  the  centre 
of  a  mountain  in  Sweden.  There  I  lived,  I 
know  not  how  long,  contented  with  my  lot. 
One  day  we  heard  a  strange  noise,  different 
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from  any  we  had  ever  before  heard.  I  am  of 
a  quiet  temperament,  and  was  somewhat  an- 
noyed at  the  sounds,  though  I  cannot  say  I 
was  frightened. 

Presently  a  ray  of  light  broke  in  upon 
our  darkness.  You,  that  never  remember 
living  in  total  darkness,  can  form  no  idea  of 
the  effect  of  the  first  perception  of  light, 
and  of  the  glorious  sun.  You  will  not  ex- 
pect one  formed  of  iron,  as  I  am,  to  be  sen- 
timental or  poetical ;  but  I  would  recommend 
the  thought  to  your  attention.  I  did  not  then 
see  the  sun,  only  his  light  coming  through  a 
long  passage. 

The  next  thing  I  remember  was  an  im- 
mense blow  which  so  startled  and  angered  me 
that  I  was  all  on  fire  with  rage. 

Not  long  after,  I  felt  something  placed  under 
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me,  and  I  was  pushed  out  of  my  place  from 
which  I  had  never  moved  before,  and  a  great 
creature  stooped  and  took  me  up  in  his  hands, 
and  put  me  into  a  bucket ;  then  the  bucket 
began  to  move  up  and  up  till  it  came  into  the 
dazzling  light  of  the  sun,  and  I  was  taken 
out  and  thrown  upon  a  heap  of  just  such 
beings  as  myself,  some  larger,  some  smaller, 
but  all,  I  perceived,  of  the  same  nature. 

I  was  somewhat  amused  and  yet  vexed  at 
the  way  in  which  we  were  treated.  These  great 
animals  on  two  legs  took  us  up  and  looked  at 
us,  and  uttered  various  sounds  over  us  ex- 
pressive of  satisfaction,  and  then  tossed  us 
down  upon  the  heap,  just  as  if  we  had  no 
feeling  of  any  kind.  At  last,  other  great  ani- 
mals on  four  legs  came  with  a  machine,  and 
dragged  a  portion  of  us  away,  and  carried  us 
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to  a  frightful  looking  place  where  there  were 
more  of  these  two-legged  animals  who,  at  that 
time,  I  did  not  know  were  called  men ;  but 
these  were  more  ugly  than  the  men  I  have 
since  known. 

At  the  place  where  they  carried  us,  there 
was  an  immense  fire.  In  my  then  state  of 
ignorance,  still  dazzled  with  the  new  light  of 
the  sun  which  I  had  never  before  seen,  I 
thought  that  this  fire  was  the  source  whence 
all  the  light  came;  so  that  approaching  the 
fire  was  to  me  what  going  directly  to  the  sun 
would  be  to  you. 

While  I  was  meditating  calmly  upon  all 
these  wonders,  I  felt  myself  hurried  away  in 
an  old  black  thing  of  my  own  color.  I  was 
still  however  unconscious  of  what  was  coming ; 
but,  in  another  moment,  I  found  myself  tumb- 
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ling  headlong  into  the  fire.  You  cannot  im- 
agine my  sensations.  We  were  all  together, 
higgledy-piggledy,  burning  and  roasting  and 
frying.  For  a  long  time  I  was  conscious  of 
myself,  though  very  angry  at  being  so  treated  ; 
and  I  resisted  the  raging  element.  But  this 
was  all  in  vain.  At  last,  I  began  to  melt, 
and  gave  up  my  individuality.  My  neighbors 
melted  into  me,  and  I  into  them.  My  original 
form  was  gone.  I  lost  all  separate  existence, 
and  I  became  a  part  of  a  shapeless  mass.  I 
was  put  into  a  ship,  and  carried  to. England. 
I  was  then,  with  the  rest  of  my  kind,  taken 
to  a  warehouse  where  they  kept  iron. 

Here  I  lay,  I  know  not  how  long;  till, 
one  day,  a  machinist  came  and  purchased  the 
mass  to  which  I  belonged,  and  I  was  brought 
once  more  into  the  light  of  day. 
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What  I  went  through,  in  the  way  of  roast- 
ing and  pounding  and  filing  and  scrubbing, 
till  I  was  brought  into  my  present  shape,  I 
don't  wish  to  remember.  I  suppose  my  tor- 
mentors meant  to  make  something  better  of 
me  than  I  was  in  my  useless,  unformed  state  ; 
and  I  have  since  learned  that  almost  every 
thing  that  is  valuable  in  this  life  has  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  suffering,  before  it  arrives  at 
perfection.  So  I  will  not  complain  of  what 
is  only  the  common  lot. 

I  am  told  that,  in  some  of  the  best  English 
schools,  the  boys  have  to  be  whipped  into 
Latin  and  Greek  and  such  things ;  and  I  have, 
in  my  long  experience  during  which  I  have 
listened  to  much  wisdom,  heard  such  a  remark 
as  this :  "  The  finest  metal  has  been  longest 
and  most  often  in  the  furnace."  Here  the  old 
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wig  hitched  a  little,  and  intimated  to  the  curl- 
ing tongs  that  the  story  was  growing  prosy; 
and  the  tongs,  after  a  slight  creak  of  dis- 
pleasure at  this  interruption,  continued:  — 

"  After  receiving  my  present  shape,  only 
with  a  straightness  and  polish  and  ease  of 
motion,  of  which  hard  usage  and  time  have 
deprived  me,  I  was  packed  in  a  box  with  a 
large  number  of  my  companions  and  equals  of 
the  same  kind,  put  into  a  ship,  and,  after  many 
weeks,  taken  out,  and  placed  in  a  shop  in  the 
then  small  town  of  Boston. 

At  that  time,  this  now  famous  city  was  called 
a  town,  and  contained  only  about  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Now  I  hear  it  has  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  thousand.  I  learned  this, 
the  other  day,  from  the  little  girl  in  yonder 
chair,  when  she  was  saying  over  her  geography 
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lesson  aloud,  before  school,  to  fix  it  in  her 
memory,  I  suppose. 

The  shop  in  which  I  was  placed  was  small, 
but  a  very  respectable  place.  One  part  of 
it  was  used  by  the  man  who  owned  it  for 
a  shaving  room,  and  kept  in  very  nice  order. 
Here  some  of  the  first  men  of  that  time  were 
in  the  habit  of  coming  to  be  shaved,  and  I  had 
the  very  best  opportunity  of  hearing  good  con- 
versation; and  I  learned  all  that  was  going 
on  in  the  world. 

I  can  tell  you  that  to  see  one  of  the  wor- 
thies of  those  brave  old  days  come  into  the 
little  shop,  with  his  scarlet  cloak  and  pow- 
dered wig  and  laced  waistcoat  long  enough  to 
deserve  the  name  of  waistcoat  and  beautiful 
white  broadcloth  breeches  with  gold  knee 
buckles  and  gold  shoe  buckles,  and  then  his 
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gold-headed  cane  and  three-cornered  hat,  and 
himself  so  straight  and  comely  and  dignified ; 
Ah,  that  was  seeing  a  man  something  like  a 
man,  one  that  deserved  the  name. 

The  barber  bowed  so  low  to  him,  also,  as 
much  as  to  say,  Your  very  humble  servant,  sir ; 
and  then  the  great  gentleman's  return  bow  so 
gentlemanly,  so  condescending  !  —  From  what 
I  learn,  I  don't  believe  that  nowadays  there 
is  any  difference  between  a  barber's  and  a 
gentleman's  bow." 

"Why  should  there  beV  grumbled  the 
old  musket. 

The  curling  tongs  paused  a  second,  but 
deigned  no  reply  to  this  question,  and  went  on. 
"  The  truth  is,  the  shop  in  which  I  was  placed 
was  frequented  most  by  those  gentlemen  who 
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were  called  tories  —  the  most  elegant  men,  the 
richest,  the  most  powerful  men,  the  most  aris- 
tocratic and  English  part  of  the  community; 
so  that  I  was  early  accustomed  to  the  very 
best  manners  and  the  highest  society. 

Old  Mr.  Richard  Clarke,  the  great  tea  mer- 
chant, the  great  grandfather  of  that  little  girl 
asleep  there,  and  his  brave  sons  were  in  the 
habit  of  coming  to  be  shaved  at  this  shop; 
and,  the  very  day  after  his  tea  was  all  thrown 
into  the  harbor,  he  walked  in  to  be  shaved 
with  the  same  calm  dignity  as  ever,  and  spoke 
of  the  rebels,  as  he  called  them,  with  the  same 
quiet  and  gentlemanly  contempt  as  usual,  but 
with  no  anger.  That,  you  know,  would  not 
have  been  becoming  for  a  man  dressed  as  he 
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"  He  had  to  knock  under  to  the  rebels, 
and  take  leg  bail  pretty  soon,  dignity  or  no 
dignity,"  grumbled  the  old  musket  again. 

The  old  wig,  who  seemed  to  be  the  moder- 
ator of  the  meeting,  begged  the  curling  tongs 
to  go  on,  and  not  be  quite  so  diffuse  and  par- 
ticular. So  the  curling  tongs  began  again. 

"  I  find  it  hard  to  pass  hastily  over  those 
very  interesting  days  of  my  life,  for  my  privi- 
leges were  uncommon.  Often  British  soldiers 
came  to  our  shop,  and  they  were  a  bad  set  of 
men,  some  of  them ;  and,  though  I  leaned  a 
little  to  their  side  of  the  question,  — for  I  came 
from  the  mother  country,  you  know,  —  yet  I 
did  not  like  to  hear  the  poor  colonists,  as  they 
were  then  called,  spoken  of  as  I  heard  these 
soldiers  speak. 

After   a  while,  you  remember,    the  British 
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were  driven  away  from  Boston ;  the  tories 
disappeared,  and  the  republicans  governed. 
Then  very  different  subjects  were  discussed  in 
the  little  shop.  The  talk  was  all  about  liberty 
and  equality;  and  I  well  remember  hearing 
one  of  the  men  who  ranted  most  about  those 
things  declare  that  it  would  not  do  to  free 
the  poor  blacks,  for  that  he  could  not  give 
up  his  slaves ;  while  another  said  that,  if  we 
had  a  right  to  our  freedom,  the  blacks  had 
also  a  right  to  theirs,  arid  from  the  same  au- 
thority, and  that  it  was  very  wicked  in  us  to 
keep  them  in  bonds  a  single  day ;  that,  ac- 
cording to  our  own  declaration,  they  were  free, 
and  we  were  tyrants  if  we  did  not  acknowledge 
them  to  be  free  men." 

"  Gospel  truth,"  muttered  the  old  musket. 

"But  I  did  not  remain  long  after  this   in 
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the  shop.  One  day,  a  young  man,  after  he 
had  been  shaved,  and  the  barber  had  curled 
and  powdered  his  hair,  said  to  him,  "  I  have 
lately  been  married,  and  I  must  begin  to  be 
economical.  I  mean  to  learn  to  shave  myself, 
and  my  wife  says  that  she  can  curl  my  hair  as 
well  as  any  hair  dresser  in  the  land ;  so  I  want 
you  to  let  me  have  a  pair  of  your  curling  tongs, 
and  a  right  good  one,  if  you  please;  for  I 
want  my  wife  to  have  the  very  best  you  have 
for  her  use,  for  her  own  hair  as  well  as  for 
mine." 

The  barber  took  down  the  parcel  in  which 
I  was,  and  selected  me  as  a  very  excellent 
pair,  the  best  he  had,  and  the  young  man  took 
me  home. 

The  young  couple  had  been  married  only 
a  fortnight.  He  was  twenty-one,  and  she 
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seventeen ;  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  witness 
their  happiness.  The  gentleman  had  me  in 
his  hands  when  he  entered  the  room  where 
his  wife  was.  She  rose  quickly  to  meet  him, 
and  seemed  as  glad  to  see  him  as  if  she  had 
not  parted  with  him  only  one  hour  before. 
He  showed  me  to  her;  and  she  took  me  in 
her  pretty  hands,  opened  and  shut  me,  ex- 
amined me  carefully,  and  declared  I  was  a  very 
good  pair  of  curling  tongs ;  and  then  hung  me 
up  in  her  dressing  room.  I  was  then  left 
alone. 

My  life  was  not  so  amusing  as  that  which 
I  led  in  the  barber's  shop. 

The  next  morning,  when  my  master  had 
shaved  himself,  he  came  into  his  wife's  room  to 
have  his  hair  curled.  She,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  ordered  a  chafing  dish  of  hot  coals  to  be 
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put  in  the  fireplace ;  and  there  was  I  in  the 
coals,  heating  for  the  service.  f?>" 

My  master  came  in  with  rather  a  sour  face, 
for  he  had  cut  himself  in  two  or  three  places  ; 
but  he  had  patched  himself  up  as  well  as  he 
could. 

"My  dear;  what  is  the  matter?"  said  his 
wife.  "  Your  face  is  all  bloody." 

"  This  confounded  razor,"  said  he,  "  it  is 
so  dull  that  I  have  cut  myself  in  a  dozen  places, 
and  my  face  smarts  like  fire.  Now,  pray  don't 
burn  me  with  your  hot  tongs,  my  dear ;  for  I 
shall  scream  if  you  do." 

The  young  wife  was  slightly  troubled.  I 
felt  her  hand  tremble  when  she  took  me  up. 
I  was  then  red  hot.  She  knew  this  would  not 
do ;  so  she  waited  till  I  grew  black,  and  then 
she  thought  I  was  just  right.  She  was  a  very 
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prudent  person,  however ;  so  she  said,  "  I  -will 
begin  with  the  back  hair,  and  if  I  do  any 
harm,  it  will  not  be  so  bad  there  as  about  the 
forehead." 

She  drew  out  a  curl,  and  then  she  opened 
me,  and  took  hold  of  it  in  a  decided  man- 
ner, rolling  me  quickly  over  and  over.  I  was 
much  too  hot.  The  burned  hair  smelled  very 
bad.  In  her  agitation,  the  lady  tried  to  get 
me  off;  but,  instead  of  unrolling  me  quickly, 
she  turned  my  points  towards  her  husband's 
head.  This  proceeding,  of  course,  had  the 
effect  of  pulling  his  hair,  and,  as  I  touched 
his  skin,  of  burning  his  head.  He  jumped 
up;  his  wife  let  go  my  handles,  and  he  went 
screaming  .around  the  room  with  me  dangling, 
pulling  his  hair,  and  burning  his  head. 

Ere  long,  however,  I  fell  to  the  floor,  with 
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half  the  curl  in  my  possession,  leaving  my  mas- 
ter's head  smarting,  and  his  wife  in  a  great 
agony.  She  stood  pale  with  fright,  and  said 
not  a  word,  but  seemed  ready  to  cry. 
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As  soon  as  her  husband  saw  her  distress, 
he  made  light  of  his  smarting  head  and  face, 
and  said,  "  O,  it's  nothing,  my  dear.  Try 
again ;  you  will  do  better  the  next  time." 

Just  then,  an  old  domestic,  who  had  taken 
care  of  my  mistress  in  her  childhood,  came  in ; 
and,  seeing  the  difficulty,  took  me  up  from  the 
floor,  and  showed  the  young  bride  how  to  try 
my  heat  first  on  a  piece  of  soft  paper,  and  just 
how  to  use  me. 

The  lady  was  an  apt  scholar ;  and,  ere  long, 
my  master's  hair  was  nicely  curled  and  pow- 
dered, a  long  curl  brought  over  the  burned 
place,  and  all  looked  right. 

My  life  was  rather  dull;  I  had  the  same 
thing  to  do  every  day.  My  only  amusement 
was  when  my  mistress  went  to  a  party ;  then 
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I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  her  beau- 
tiful appearance  in  full  dress. 

Almost  always,  she  sent  for  my  old  friend 
the  barber  who  used  me  so  skilfully  that,  in 
his  hands,  it  was  only  a  pleasure  to  be  em- 
ployed; and  yet,  though  I  was  conscious  of 
this  difference,  on  the  whole,  I  loved  best  the 
soft,  gentle  hands  of  my  mistress;  though,  it 
is  too  true,  she  did  sometimes  almost  burn  me 
to  death,  till  I  was  white  with  anger,  and  then 
douse  me  into  a  basin  of  water  which  forced 
me  to  hiss  and  scream  with  pain. 

One  instance  I  remember  of  my  mistress's 
sweet  temper  quite  worth  relating.  The  maid 
was  curling  her  mistress's  hair  with  my  aid, 
one  day,  for  a  small  but  very  select  party  in 
which  every  lady  would  be  much  observed, 
and,  of  course,  wished  to  look  her  best.  The 
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girl  made  me  so  hot  that,  at  the  first  touch 
to  the  hair,  I  took  off  the  whole  curl,  which 
was  all  on  fire  in  an  instant.  The  girl  threw 
me  down,  and  put  both  her  hands  upon  her 
mistress's  head  in  a  moment ;  and  but  for  this, 
all  the  beautiful  hair  would  have  been  burned. 

This  curl  was  in  front.  The  lady  was  really 
disfigured;  but  the  first  words  she  uttered 
were,  "Don't  be  troubled,  Betsey;  I  can  put 
a  velvet  band  around  my  head,  and  that  will 
hide  the  place.  I  am  afraid  you  have  burned 
your  hands." 

Made  of  iron  as  I  was,  such  sweetness  af- 
fected me,  and  no  curling  tongs  ever  loved  a 
mistress  better  than  I  did  mine. 

I  will  pass  over  some  thirteen  years  to  one 
day  when  I  noticed,  in  the  morning,  as  my 
mistress  took  me  off  the  nail  in  her  dressing 
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room,  that  her  hand  trembled ;  and,  as  she  was 
curling  her  husband's  hair,  I  felt  a  tear  drop 
from  her  eye  on  me.  I  was  not  much  hotter 
than  this  tear.  Presently  her  husband  em- 
braced her  tenderly,  and  said,  "  God  bless  you, 
my  dear;  write  by  every  vessel  to  me,  and 
take  care  of  yourself  for  my  sake ;  "  and  he 
was  gone. 

He  was,  as  I  afterwards  found,  going  to 
England  on  business,  to  be  gone  for  many 
years.  He  had  lost  his  property,  and  this 
absence  was  necessary. 

After  some  time,  my  mistress  took  me  up 
from  the  hearth  where  I  was  lying,  and  looked 
at  me  tenderly. 

"  How  long  it  will  be  before  I  shall  curl  his 
dear  hair  again  !  "  said  she ;  and  then  her  tears 
fell  on  me  like  rain.  Then  she  kissed  me  — 
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yes,  black  and  ugly  as  you  may  think  me,  this 
angelic  being  kissed  me  lovingly,  and  sighing 
hung  me  up  in  my  accustomed  place.  Once  I 
was  loved  —  always,  as  you  will  see,  I  have 
been  respected  —  but  this  once  I  received  a 
kiss  of  tender  love." 

"  The  goose  thinks  it  was  for  his  own  sake," 
grumbled  the  musket.  1 1  >J 

"  From  this  time,"  continued  the  curling 
tongs,  "  I  was  no  longer  used  to  curl  hair. 
A  number  of  little  folks  had  appeared  in  our 
house  during  the  thirteen  years  in  which  I  had 
been  one  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  often 
begged  my  mistress,  their  mother,  to  allow 
them  to  play  with  me ;  but  they  were  as  often 
refused. 

At  last,  the  family  removed  into  the  country. 
I  was  carefully  packed  with  other  valuables, 
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and  as  carefully  taken  out,  and  hung  up  in  my 
mistress's  dressing-room,  in  her  new  abode. 

One  day,  an  old  friend  of  hers,  on  seeing  me, 
said  to  her,  "  Well,  my  dear,  you  will  not  want 
your  curling  tongs  any  more ;  powder  is  going 
out  of  fashion,  and  it  is  only  on  great  occa- 
sions that  men  curl  their  hair." 

"  Then  we  may  have  the  tongs  to  play  with," 
said  one  of  the  children. 

"  I  love  the  old  tongs,"  said  the  mother, 
and  she  did  not  consent  at  first,  but,  after 
a  while,  allowed  the  children  to  have  me  to 
play  with  occasionally,  on  certain  conditions. 

What  I  went  through  after  this  I  hardly 
wish  to  relate;  but  I  suppose  I  must  tell,  as 
we  have  all  agreed  to  relate  every  thing." 

"  Yes,  tell  all !  Tell  all ! "  murmured  the 
whole  assembly. 
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The  tongs  went  on :  "  I  was  actually  used 
by  one  of  the  boys  to  curl  the  dog's  tail  with. 
It  was  a  spaniel,  and  all  his  long  hairs  that 
were  straight  they  forced  me  to  curl. 

The  rogues,  of  course,  made  me  too  hot  ; 
and  such  a  smell !  I  think  I  smell  it  now. 

This  was  not  all  the  boys  did  to  me. 

They  employed  me  to  pick  worms  out  of  a 
gutter,  to  put  into  a  box  for  them  when  they 
went  a  fishing ;  "  for,"  said  the  boy  who  did  it, 
"  I  never  touch  a  worm  if  I  can  help  it."  In 
short,  these  children  did  many  disagreeable 
things  with  me ;  all  sorts  of  indignities  were 
put  upon  me.  Once  when  a  pig  was  choked 
with  a  bone,  they  used  me  to  take  it  out  of 
his  throat. 

My  mistress  did  not  forget  me ;  but  she  was, 
I  think,  a  little  careless  of  my  rights  and  feel- 
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ings,  and  did  not  scold  her  children  for  using 
me  so.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  she  made  herself  merry  about 
it,  and  wrote  about  the  way  I  was  used  to  her 
husband,  as  a  good  joke.  True,  she  watched 
over  me,  and  would  allow  no  greater  harm 
than  this  insulting  treatment  to  come  to  me; 
but  I  was  severely  tried,  I  assure  you. 

At  last,  my  master  returned  home.  He 
looked  at  me,  and  laughed. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  did  the  boys  curl  Presto's 
tail  as  well  as  you  did  my  hair?  The  poor 
tongs  are  the  worse  for  wear,  I  think.  Don't 
let  the  boys  use  them  so  any  more;  for  I 
have  a  sort  of  affection  for  them ;  we  have 
had  them  now  eighteen  years." 

One  must  be  made  of  harder  iron  than 
I  am  not  to  have  rejoiced  with  this  happy 
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family  at  the  return  of  the  husband  and  father. 
My  dear  mistress  now  shed  tears  of  joy.  These 
mortals  are  queer  beings  —  they  cry  at  every 
thing. 

What  was  my  joy,  soon  after  my  master's 
return,  to  find  myself  in  the  dear  hands  of 
my  mistress,  for  the  purpose  of  curling  her 
husband's  hair  for  a  great  dinner  party  to 
which  he  was  invited  in  honor  of  his  return 
home. 

Alas !  we  were  both  changed  during  this 
seven  years.  He  had  grown  very  gray,  and 
half  his  hair  was  gone;  I  was  rusty  and 
crooked;  my  mistress's  hands  were  thinner 
and  weaker;  but  we  were  all  contented,  not- 
withstanding. 

This  was  the  end  of  all  my  greatness.  I 
"Was  never  used,  or  but  very  seldom,  and  but 
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for  some  ignoble  purpose  which  I  have  no 
desire  to  remember." 

"  Tell  all !   tell  all !  "   said  the  musket. 

The  curling  tongs  continued:  "Years  passed 
on  in  this  way,  I  know  not  how  many.  My 
master  and  mistress  both-  disappeared,  and 
the  children  were  scattered;  some  were  mar- 
ried, some  of  the  boys  went  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  different  lands.  Two  or  three  of 
the  daughters  of  the  family  kept  together  for 
a  long  time,  but  they  moved  from  place  to 
place,  and,  once  or  twice,  I  was  very  near 
being  left  among  the  rubbish ;  but  one  of  the 
family  was  sure  to  remember  me  at  last,  and 
place  me  reverently  where  I  would  be  safely 
removed. 

Once  I  came  very  near  total  destruction. 
The  daughter  who  had  taken  special  care  of 
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me  had  moved  so  often  as  to  be  very  weary 
of  seeing  her  old  furniture ;  and,  at  one  mov- 
ing, she  declared  she  would,  let  it  be  ever 
so  painful  to  her  feelings,  throw  away  all  her 
useless  things.  I  was  one  of  the  useless  things. 
A  large  pile  was  made  of  old  shoes,  broken 
crockery  and  glass,  unhooped  tubs  and  barrels, 
broken  chairs,  old  hearth  and  blacking  brushes, 
and  many  other  things.  Some  one  brought 
me,  and  gave  me  a  toss  on  to  it,  and  said, 
"  These  old,  rusty,  crooked  curling  tongs  may 
go  on  to  this  heap,  I  am  sure."  The  daughter 
of  my  old  master  and  mistress  did  hesitate  one 
moment  while  I  was  lying  on  that  odious  pile 
of  rubbish,  but  cried  out  at  last,  "  O,  no ;  my 
mother  used  to  curl  my  father's  hair  with  them ; 
I  can  never  throw  them  away.  In  all  my 
movings  the  tongs  appear,  just  when  I  think 
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every  thing  is  packed,  and  seem  to  reproach 
me,  and  say,  '  You  almost  forgot  me.'  I  will 
put  them  in  a  safe  place,  and  keep  them  as 
long  as  I  live." 

She  took  me  up,  put  me  in  a  paper,  laid  me 
in  a  trunk,  and,  when  she  took  me  out,  tried  to 
rub  off  some  of  my  rust,  and  oiled  my  hinge, 
so  that  I  move  more  comfortably;  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  when  she  hung  me  up  in  this 
garret  she  was  aware  in  what  a  respectable 
company  she  had  placed  me.  Here  I  lead  a 
dull  life  to  be  sure,  and  sometimes  long  for 
the  pleasant  gossip  of  the  barber's  shop  which 
I  enjoyed  in  my  early  days.  This  was  one 
reason  why  I  proposed  that  we  should  try  to 
enliven  our  solitude  by  relating  our  histories 
to  each  other. 

I  thank  you  all,  except  my  friend  the  mus- 
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ket  who  has  often  interrupted  me,  for  the 
patience  with  which  you  have  listened  to 
my  long  story. 

I  hope  the  old  musket  will  try  to  he  a  little 
more  civil  to  the  next  speaker.  It  is  no  rea- 
son that  he  should  be  rude  because  he  made 
a  noise  and  scared  the  English  at  the  battle 
of  Lexington  or  Bunker  Hill.  He  is  a  brave 
and  honest  fellow,  but  too  blunt." 

"  Fiddlestick ! "  said  the  old  musket,  with  a 
bounce. 

The  curling  tongs  went  on  without  notic- 
ing him.  "  I  think  the  old  red  baize  gown 
had  better  speak  next,  on  account  of  her  age 
and  infirmities.  She  is  also  a  very  respectable 
person,  and  is  comforting  and  good  natured  to 
every  body." 

All  the  Garretonians  agreed  to  the  proposal 
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that  the  baize  gown  should  speak  next ;  but 
they  felt  a  slight  displeasure  towards  the  curl- 
ing tongs  for  being  so  easily  offended  with  the 
old,  honest,  republican  musket.  They  were 
most  of  them  proud  of  the  musket,  but  they 
all  loved  the  soft-hearted,  merry  old  baize 
gown ;  so  they  called  upon  her  to  begin  her 
story. 

The  good  old  soul  laughed  in  her  sleeve 
at  the  idea  of  relating  her  history,  and  this 
laugh  caused  a  slight  cloud  of  dust  to  rise 
round  her  venerable  form  as  she  began  the 
relation  of  her  adventures.  She  was  the  most 
comfortable,  good-natured  thing  you  can  im- 
agine, and  looked  as  if  she  would  like  to 
enfold  the  whole  world  in  her  wide,  warm 
embrace. 

"  My  first  recollections,"  she  began,  "  are  of 
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forming  the  covering  of  a  large,  fat  sheep. 
What  a  happy  life  I  then  led !  My  mother  — 
I  may  so  call  her  —  lived  in  a  large  pasture 
full  of  small  hills  covered  with  wild  flowers, 
and  swept  by  the  fragrant  breezes.  That  was 
living!  What  a  contrast  to  the  life  we  now 
lead  in  this  musty  old  garret  where  we  are 
all  so  dusty  and  stupid  ! " 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  ma'am,"  said  the  old 
broadsword.  The  old  gown  chuckled  a  little, 
and  went  on. 

"  I  must  come  to  what  I  hate  to  think  of, 
the  time  when  I  was  to  exchange  this  happy 
life  for  the  one  I  have  since  led.  One  day,  the 
owner  of  the  flock  of  sheep  to  which  I  be- 
longed seized  the  one  on  which  it  was  my 
happy  lot  to  have  my  home,  and  dragged  her 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  there  he  and  another 
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man  pushed  her  into  a  great  brawling  brook 
where  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
every  day  since  she  was  born,  though  she  was 
very,  careful  not  to  let  me  touch  the  water; 
and  here  I  was  forced  to  take  a  cold  bath  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life.  Then  I  was  pulled 
and  scrubbed  and  treated  roughly  enough,  I 
can  assure  you.  At  last,  however,  I  again  felt 
the  warm  air  and  sunshine,  and  became  dry 
and  comfortable  again. 

But,  the  next  day,  something  far  worse 
happened  to  me.  My  mother  was  again  caught 
by  a  stout  man,  and  laid  flat  on  her  side ;  and 
he  then  put  his  knee  on  her  and  kept  her 
down  so  completely,  that  she  found  there  was 
no  use  in  resisting;  so  she  stretched  herself 
out  with  all  the  gentle  submission  that  be- 
longed to  her  nature. 
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I  was,  of  course,  ignorant  of  what  all  this 
was  for,  till,  at  last,  I  learned  its  meaning,  to 
my  cost.  The  man  took  a  great  pair  of  shears 
and  cut  me  off,  every  hair  of  me,  from  my 
mother's  back,  and  then,  holding  me  up,  cried 
out,  "  There's  a  fine  fleece  for  you,"  and  tossed 
me  down  upon  a  pile  of  my  kindred  fleeces. 

It  seemed  to  me  then  that  I  was  never  to 
enjoy  any  thing  again  in  this  life,  for  I  was 
still  conscious  of  existence,  though  taken  away 
from  all  that  made  life  desirable.  I  suffered 
much ;  my  beautiful  hills,  the  sweet  air,  the 
fragrant  grass  on  which  I  reposed  at  night,  — 
all,  all  gone.  We  were  all,  a  large  pile  of  us, 
tossed  into  a  great  room  together,  and  left  for 
a  while. 

At  last,  a  dealer  in  wool  —  so  we  were 
all  called  in  a  lump  —  bought  us ;  and  what 
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I  and  all  the  rest  had  to  endure  is  not  to 
be  told.  I  was  mauled  in  the  most  shocking 
manner  with  instruments  full  of  sharp  teeth, 
and  then  stretched  out  and  whizzed  and  whirled 
around  on  one  sharp-pointed  steel ;  this  whiz- 
zing was  called  spinning  me,  —  the  old  wheel 
there  knows  all  about  it,  —  and  then  I  was  put 
into  the  vilest  looking,  and  most  horrible 
smelling  stuff  you  can  conceive  of,  to  give 
me  the  colors  which  you  now  see  me  exhibit. 
Time  has  taken  away  some  of  my  brilliancy. 
I  do  assure  you  I  was  very  fine  once. 

The  grandmother  of  that  little  girl,  at  last, 
found  me  on  a  shop  counter.  I  was  in  two 
pieces,  one  red,  the  other  green.  She  bought 
me,  and  ordered  me  to  be  sent  to  her  house. 

The  next  thing  I  remember  distinctly  is 
finding  myself  in  my  present  form  wrapped 
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around  a  gentleman  who  suffered  sadly  with 
the  rheumatism.  This  was  the  great  grand- 
father of  the  little  girl  sleeping  yonder  in  that 
venerable  old  straw-bottomed  chair  which,  by 
the  by,  is  the  very  chair  he  used  to  sit  in,  and 
which  came  over  from  the  old  country  in  the 
Mayflower  with  his  mother,  Mary  Chilton. 
S.o  you  see,  though  I  am  not  disposed  to  boast, 
yet  the  fact  is  that  I  have  as  good  a  right  as  any 
one,  for  I  am  connected  with  the  Pilgrims,  and 
am  older  than  any  of  you,  and,  of  course,  may 
be  wiser;  but  no  matter  for  that. 

The  sick  gentleman  .and  I  were  very  com- 
fortable together;  he  never  liked  to  have  me 
long  away  from  him,  and  I  liked  him  very 
well. 

When  he  read  the  Bible  to  his  family,  he 
used  to  fold  me  carefully  over  his  knees,  and 
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then  lay  the  holy  book  reverently  upon  me, 
and  woe  be  to  any  of  the  little  rogues  of  chil- 
dren who  stirred  during  the  religious  exercise, 
as  he  called  the  reading.  He  always  had  his 
gold-headed  cane  by  his  side,  for  he  was  lame. 
If  any  one  of  the  children  made  the  least 
disturbance,  he  received  a  slight  poke,  if  he 
was  within  reach,  and  if  not,  had  the  cane 
shaken  at  him,  to  indicate  what  he  had  to  ex- 
pect when  opportunity  favored.  Of  course,  all 
were  very  still.  When  the  good  gentleman 
went  to  church,  or  was  forced  to  go  out,  I 
was  exchanged  for  an  immense  red  cloak ;  at 
all  other  times,  except  in  very  warm  weather, 
I  extended  my  ample  folds  and  large  sleeves 
all  around  him,  and,  next  to  his  good  wife,  he 
valued  me,  I  think,  as  his  best  friend,  and 
certainly  as  his  greatest  comfort 
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The  good  man  did  not  live  many  years,  and 
was  not  old  when  he  died.  After  his  death, 
his  excellent  wife  hung  me  up  in  her  closet, 
where  I  remained  during  her  lifetime. 

At  her  death,  which  was  soon  after  her 
husband's,  I  became  the  property  of  her  son, 
the  owner  of  the  curling  tongs.  The  tongs 
may,  perhaps,  remember  seeing  me  hanging 
near  him  in  the  dressing  room,  and,  I  believe, 
thought  quite  as  much  of  by  the  whole  family 
as  he  was. 

One  important  fact  of  my  history,  however,  I 
must  not  omit.  Just  after  the  death  of  my  first 
friends,  which  was  in  the  time  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, a  friend  of  their  son's  came  one  day  to 
bid  farewell,  as  he  was  going  to  join  our  army 
under  General  Washington.  The  friend  said 
he  feared  that  he  had  not  warm  clothes  enough 
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to  take  with  him,  but  could  afford  no  more. 
The  young  man,  my  master,  ..immediately  urged 
him  to  take  me,  but  added,  "  It  was  my  father's 
gown;  do  not  lose  it,  but  be  sure  and  bring 
it  back  in  safety."  The  young  soldier  promised 
to  return  me  safely  if  he  lived,  and  rolling  me 
up  took  me  away  under  his  arm. 

I  cannot  boast,  like  my  friend  musket,  of 
having  killed  a  great  many  men,  but  I  can 
boast  of  keeping  this  young  man,  as  well  as 
many  others  warm  and  comfortable. 

I  can  tell  you  this  too,  an  old  baize  gown  has 
some  blessed  opportunities  which  a  musket 
never  can  have.  When  the  excitement  of  the 
busy  day,  and  the  noise  and  madness  of  the  bat- 
tle are  over,  and  the  wearied  S9ldier  lies  down 
in  his  tent,  or,  as  my  young  friend  often  did,  on 
the  hard  ground  with  the  silent  stars  looking 
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quietly  down  upon  him,  he  is  a  different  sort 
of  person  from  what  he  is  when  fighting  and 
trying  to  kill  his  fellow-men.  Often  I  would 
hear  him  murmur  the  word  home.  Every 
night  he  would  pray  for  his  distant  friends. 
I  have  heard  him  groan  out,  "  Dear,  dear 
Mother !  God  grant  that  I  may  go  back  safe 
to  you !  Who  will  take  care  of  you  in  your 
old  age  if  I  am  killed  I "  and  I  felt  a  hot  tear 
fall  on  my  sleeve. 

The  truth  is,  when  the  sword  and  musket 
are  laid  aside,  and  an  old  baize  gown  is  wrap- 
ped around  the  soldier,  he  is  more  truly  a  man, 
according  to  my  notion  of  what  a  man  ought 
to  be,  than  when  he  is  in  the  ranks." 

"  Pshaw !  nonsense  !  "  blurted  out  the  old 
musket. 

"  Tis  not  nonsense,"  said  the  old  gown  in  a 
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good-natured,  easy  tone;  "but  no  one  can 
blame  a  musket  for  thinking  like  a  musket. 
Your  very  words  must  be  like  gunpowder. 
But  I  do  think  that  if  I  were  to  tell  all  I 
have  heard  and  seen  in  the  camp,  and  all  I 
learned,  while  lying  so  close  to  my  master's 
heart,  you'd  see  fighting  is  not  so  grand  a 
thing  as  it's  cracked  up  to  be.  He  was  wound- 
ed once,  and  glad  enough  he  was  of  my  ser- 
vices then,  and  I  think  I  did  him  more  good 
then  the  doctor  did. 

At  last,  the  war  was  over,  and  the  young  man 
wrapped  me  up  nicely  and  brought  me  safely 
home  to  my  master,  and  I  again  took  my 
place  in  the  dressing  room  near  to  the  curling 
tongs,  who  never  said  a  word  about  me ;  but 
that's  nothing. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  have   since  been  used 
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for  a  variety  of  purposes.  All  the  sick  of  the 
family  wanted  my  services,  of  course;  I  was 
also  sometimes  used  for  a  horse  blanket,  and 
sometimes  to  help  keep  the  children  warm  in  an 
open  sleigh.  The  little  rogues  were  heedless 
of  my  sleeves,  and  one  got  torn  by  their  care- 
lessness in  letting  me  hang  over  the  sides  of 
the  sleigh.  ^ 

The  truth  is,  all  the  sufferings  and  dis- 
graces and  discomforts  of  my  life  have  arisen 
from  the  lawless  treatment  I  have  received 
from  children,  and  yet  I  love  the  little  rogues. 
If  they  wanted  to  play  robber,  they  put  on 
the  old  baize  gown,  red  side  out.  Once  I 
suffered  the  ignominy  of  having  a  long  tail 
attached  to  my  skirts,  that  I  might  help  a  boy 
play  lion.  Another  time  I  was  used  to  meta- 
morphose a  great  cub  of  a  boy  into  an  Ogre. 
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Then  again  I  was  put  on  in  a  different  way,  to 
enact  the  part  of  Bluebeard.  Indeed  I  have 
been  made  to  appear  every  thing  strange  and 
bad  and  ridiculous. 

One  thing  they  did  with  me  which  was 
funny  enough  to  make  even  a  baize  gown 
laugh.  The  boys,  of  the  family  had  an  im- 
mense Newfoundland  dog,  so  good  natured  that 
he  would  bear  any  thing.  They  had  said  one 
day  that  they  would  make  him  a  judge,  aad 
try  the  cat  before  him  for  the  murder  of  a 
bird.  So  they  made  him  stand  on  a  table  on 
his  hind  legs,  put  me  on  to  him,  turning  out 
my  scarlet  lining,  and  then  put  my  friend  *he 
wig  on  his  head." 

"  So  they  did,  the  young  rascals,"  sniffled 
out  the  wig. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  baize  gown,  "  one  of 
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the  boys  caught  the  cat,  and  got  another  to 
hold  her,  and  began  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
murdered  bird.  He  spoke  so  loud,  and  in  such 
an  angry  tone  that  puss  was  frightened,  and 
growled  and  spit  furiously.  This  made  the  dog 
angry,  and  he  jumped  from  the  table  and  flew 
after  her,  and  both  of  them  set  off  on  a  race, 
the  dog  with  the  wig  on  his  head,  and,  as  for 
me,  I  was  trailed  and  draggled  till,  at  last,  I 
got  wound  about  his  legs  so  as  to  stop  him, 
and  he  laid  himself  down  holding  up  his  great 
legs  with  my  arms  around  them,  looked  at 
the  boys  piteously,  and  began  to  whine  like 
a  puppy. 

As  soon  as  my  master,  who  ran  out  to  see 
the  fun,  could  stop  laughing,  he  took  me  off, 
and  said  to  the  children,  "Come,  boys,  this 
will  not  do ;  this  is  an  old  friend,  and  must 
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be  treated  well."  So  he  hung  me  up  in  my 
place ;  but,  for  some  time,  I  was  called  Judge 
Bounce  —  Bounce  was  the  name  of  the  great 
dog. 

But  there  is  one  insult  which  was  put  upon 
me,  that  I  should  like  to  be  excused  from 
relating." 

"  No  excuse  ! "  cried  the  pitcher  and  curling 
tongs ;  "  we  told  all." 

"  No  quarter  !  "  cried  the  musket ;  "  fire 
away ! " 

The  old  baize  gown  shook  itself  slightly, 
much  as  a  lazy  old  house  dog  does,  when 
commanded  to  move  from  the  fire,  and  re- 
sumed her  story. 

"My  master  had  set  out  a  fine  strawberry 
bed,  and  its  first  bearing  was  a  great  event  in 
the  family.  It  seemed  also  to  be  interesting 
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to  all  the  robins  in  the  neighborhood,  for  they 
congregated  there  to  the  great  destruction  of 
the  strawberries. 

.Once,  when  my  master  had  gone  away  for 
a  day  or  two,  the  children  got  leave  from  their 
mother  to  set  up  a  scarecrow  in  the  garden  to 
frighten  away  the  birds.  If  you  will  believe 
it,  after  making  a  figure  of  straw  with  a  vile 
old  black  petticoat  on  it,  they  put  me  on  red 
side  out,  for  a  gown. 

"We  will  make  it  a  woman,"  said  they, 
"  for  that  can  be  made  the  most  frightful,  and 
then  we  will  put  a  broom  in  her  hands  which 
she  will  appear  to  shake  at  the  birds  as  the 
wind  blows  it ;  and  here  is  one  of  aunt  Nabby 
the  cook's  old  caps.  O,  they  will  think  it  is 
she  herself ! " 

Now  aunt  Nabby  was  the  greatest  scold 
rou  ever  knew. 
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Here  I  was,  wrong  side  outwards,  made  a 
dress  for  a  woman,  a  scold  withal,  an  old  broom 
supported  in  my  large  sleeves,  enacting  the 
part  of  a  scarecrow  in  a  strawberry  bed; — I 
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that  am  often  called  the  camp  gown,  I  that 
have  known  military  glory,  and  taken  my 
humble  share  of  it.  Yes,  I  was  really  so 
treated :  they  tied  me  around  the  waist  with 
a  rope,  and  placed  me  in  this  ridiculous  posi- 
tion, and  left  me  there  to  scare  away  birds, 
and  be  laughed  at  by  men. 

The  wind  blew  me  and  the  rain  fell  upon 
me,  till  I  was  wet  through;  and  every  time 
any  one  looked  at  me,  they  shouted  with 
laughter.  The  boys  cried  out,  "  Give  it  to 
them,  aunt  Nabby ! "  and  the  girls,  of  course, 
laughed  too,  because  the  boys  did.  This  was 
the  most  severe  trial  of  my  life. 

Fortunately  my  master  soon  returned ;  and, 
will  you  believe  it  1  he  laughed  too ;  but  he 
scolded  the  boys,  and  gently  rebuked  his  wife 
for  allowing  me  to  be  so  treated,  and  was 
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going  to  have  me  taken  off  of  the  scarecrow,  and 
carried  back  to  his  dressing  room;  but  here 
again  the  children  prevailed  against  me ;  they 
pleaded  that  the  birds  were  afraid  of  me,  and 
that  the  strawberries  were  of  more  worth  than 
I,  and  he  allowed  me  to  remain  till  all  the 
strawberries  were  gone. 

It  was  then  found  that  I  was  so  stained,  and 
so  much  injured  by  the  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  rain  that  I  was  not  sufficiently  good  look- 
ing to  be  put  into  the  nice  dressing  room 
again ;  so  I  was  condemned  to  this  garret ;  but 
the  children  were  forbidden  to  pull  me  about 
any  more.  "  It  was  my  father's  favorite  gar- 
ment," said  my  master,  "  and  I  cannot  have 
it  abused." 

So  here  I  live  in  peace  and  quietness.  I 
am  not  what  I  once  was.  My  beauty  is  de- 
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parted.  Time,  as  it  has  flowed  on,  has  left  ugly 
marks  upon  me,  as  it  does  on  other  things.  I 
have  seen  glory  however.  I  have  done  my 
share  of  good.  I  have  contributed  my  share 
to  the  amusement  of  the  world.  I  have  had 
my  trials,  and  been  ill  treated,  but  only  by 
children.  The  foolish  creatures  I  suppose 
meant  me  no  harm.  Now  I  am  hung  up  on 
a  peg,  and  left  at  my  ease  to  enjoy  my  own 
meditations.  Many  greater  than  I  have  not 
fared  so  well.  I  am  very  comfortable,  and 
perfectly  contented.  I  am  very  good  natured, 
and  would  gladly  do  good  and  contribute  to 
the  warmth  of  any  one  in  the  world  who  de- 
sired my  aid."  At  this  the  old  gown  folded 
its  great  arms,  then  extended  them  with  a  be- 
nevolent smile,  then  dropped  them,  took  hold 
of  its  skirt,  turning  out  coquettishly  a  bit  of 
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its  scarlet  lining,  made  a  sort  of  curtesy, 
and  was  silent. 

The  crutches  were  now  called  upon  for 
their  story.  The  old  couple  replied  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  that  they  had  been  a  con- 
tented, happy  pair ;  that  their  lives,  though 
long,  had  furnished  few  incidents. 

"One  at  a  time,"  shouted  the  musket. 
"  Tell  what  you  can." 

All  obeyed  the  musket;  so  one  of  the  crutches 
went  on.  "  The  cause  of  my  coming  into  the 
world  was,  of  course,  sad  —  the  well  and  the 
active  do  not  need  crutches  —  so,  while  we 
bless  our  owners,  we  are  thanked  for  our  aid 
with  an  aching  heart  and  a  tearful  eye. 

Our  master,  the  owner  of  all  this  respec- 
table company,  had  a  sister  of  whom  he  was 
very  fond.  When  she  was  about  sixteen,  she 
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stepped  upon  a  dust  pan  which  the  housemaid 
had  carelessly  left  on  the  stairs,  and  fell  down 
the  whole  flight,  and  injured  her  spine  and 
hip  bone.  The  poor  lady  suffered  much,  and 
they  thought  she  would  die.  She  had,  how- 
ever, a  fine  constitution ;  and  good  nursing 
from  the  best  of  mothers,  and  her  own  serene, 
cheerful  temper,  carried  her  through.  She  re- 
covered her  health  and  strength  in  part,  but 
was  a  cripple  for  life. 

"  Shall  I  never  walk  again  ?  "  she  said  when 
she  first  made  the  attempt,  and  found  it  impos- 
sible to  take  a  step  without  support. 

"  With  crutches,  my  child,"  said  her  mother. 

"  But  never  alone  1 "  said  Edith. 

"  I  fear  not,  dear,"  replied  her  mother. 

"But  you  are  not  sure?"  asked  the  poor 
girl 
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Her  mother  hesitated.  Her  father,  who 
stood  by,  put  his  arms  around  his  beautiful 
daughter,  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart.  "  My 
dear  child,  would  you  not  rather  we  should  tell 
you  the  truth  1 " 

"  Yes,  father,  I  understand  it  all,  and  why 
you  and  mother  are  so  very,  very  kind  to  me, 
and  speak  so  tenderly  to  me,  and  why  so  often 
the  tears  have  come  in  your  eyes  when  you 
looked  at  me.  I  am  to  be  a  cripple  for  life." 
This  was  said  with  a  sob,  and  she  wept  for  a 
while  bitter  tears  on  her  father's  neck. 

Presently  she  lifted  up  her  head,  and  smiled. 
"  Father,"  she  said,  "  I'm  alive,  and  good  for 
something  yet.  Don't  cry,  dear  mother,  I  shall 
sit  more  with  you  now,  and  not  romp  so  much 
with  the  boys.  I  wish  I  had  my  crutches  to 
try  and  see  how  I  can  use  them." 
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"  Here  is  a  pair,"  said  her  father  ;  "  I  have 
had  them  made  for  you  already.  Will  you  try 
them  now,  dear]"  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
this  dear  girl  took  me  in  her  small,  beautiful 
hands. 

"  How  good  it  was  in  you,  dear  father,"  she 
said,  "  to  have  them  made  for  me,  so  that  I 
should  not  have  to  wait  for  them !  " 

She  learned  directly  how  to  use  us  in  the 
best  way.  The  motion  did  her  good.  She 
grew  stronger  every  day,  and  soon  went  up  and 
down  stairs,  and  got  into  a  carriage  with  ease. 

Very  soon,  no  one  thought  about  her  crutches, 
or  her  lameness,  except  to  be  reminded,  by  the 
way  in  which  she  bore  it,  of  her  sweet  temper, 
and  bright,  happy  nature. 

One  day,  as  she  was  lying  on  the  sofa  alone 
in  her  room,  just  after  a  walk  in  the  garden, 
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her  father  overheard  her  saying  these  words  to 
herself:  "  Let  me  see,  why  should  I  be  sad  I 
why  shed  these  foolish  tears "?  I  have,  to  be 
sure,  a  crooked  back,  but  I  have  a  good  brain 
of  my  own.  I  can  think  and  understand  and 
reason,  as  well  as  any  one.  I  love  goodness, 
and  try  to  be  good.  My  mind  is  not  crooked. 
I  cannot  dance,  but  I  can  love  as  well  as  any 
one.  Can  I  not  make  others  happy,  and  will 
not  people  love  me  I  What  is  me  ?  Not  this 
crooked  body  and  useless  leg.  O,  no.  This 
busy  brain,  this  warm  heart,  thoughts  of  a 
loving  Father  in  heaven,  and  desire  to  accept 
and  do  his  will,  this  is  me ;  and,  after  all, 
these  wooden  legs  of  mine  do  very  well ;  I 
begin  to  like  them."  So  she  took  us  up,  and 
began  to  walk  about  the  room  with  us. 
Her  father  left  the  other  room  when  she  did 
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not  see  him ;  he  felt  that  she  would  rather  be 
alone.  Some  time  afterwards,  when  she  had 
ceased  to  suffer  at  the  thought  of  her  infirmi- 
ty, he  told  her  what  he  had  overheard. 

"You  were  right  not  to  speak  to  me,"  she 
said.  "  There  are  times  when  it  is  best  for  us 
to  be  alone  with  God.  I  am  reconciled  now 
entirely,  but  I  won  my  peace  by  constant  silent 
struggles  with  myself,  and  by  prayer  for  help 
to  Him  who  sees  the  heart." 

How  pleasant  was  our  life  with  this  lovely, 
excellent  being!  She  handled  us  so  grace- 
fully, her  hands  were  so  pretty,  and  she  had 
such  pretty,  playful  ways  with  her!  She 
called  us  her  dumb  friends. 

This  sweet  spirit  went  early  to  the  land  of 
spirits.  At  her  death,  her  brother,  our  master, 
begged  to  have  her  crutches  as  a  keepsake; 
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and  here  we  have  been,  for  many  a  long  year. 
Sometimes  the  children  of  the  family  have  bor- 
rowed us  to  play  old  man  or  woman;  but 
they  could  have  us  only  on  condition  that 
we  should  be  treated  well,  and  carefully  re- 
turned to  our  accustomed  place. 

Once  the  washerwoman  took  one  of  us  for 
a  clothes  stick,  but  she  received  a  severe  repri- 
mand for  her  presumption. 

Once  the  farmer  took  one  of  us  from  the 
garret  and  used  me  —  for  I  was  the  one  he 
took  —  to  stir  up  a  large  boiler  of  potatoes 
and  other  stuff  for  the  pigs.  Our  master  was 
very  angry,  and  said,  "  I  would  rather  have 
you  take  my  cane,  or  even  my  umbrella,  or  any 
thing  else  in  the  house  than  those  crutches. 

There  is  one  incident  in  our  life,  however, 
which  had  something  of  glory  in  it,  and 
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which  I  ought  not  to  omit.  Our  master  had 
a  friend,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  who  was 
seized  suddenly  with  a  fit  of  the  gout  while 
away  from  home,  and  at  lodgings  at  a  neigh- 
boring farm  house.  Mr.  Brown's  house  was 
many  miles  distant,  and  he  could  not  send  for 
his  own  crutches.  He  was  a  short,  dumpy 
man,  with  a  fine  head  and  face,  but  only  a 
few  inches  taller  than  the  lady  for  whom  we 
were  made.  Our  master  thought  we  should 
answer  to  aid  his  friend  in  moving  about.  So 
we  were  taken  from  our  quiet  retirement,  and 
carried  to  Mr.  Brown  who  gave  us  a  most 
cordial  welcome. 

One  day,  while  we  were  lying  by  his  side 
on  the  bed  where  he  lay  in  a  fit  of  pain,  the 
landlady  rushed  into  his  room,  exclaiming, 
"  Sir,  sir,  here's  a  poor  runaway  nigger,  who 
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wants  us  to  hide  him ;  he  says  the  officers  are 
after  him.  Our  Zekiel's  away,  and  what  shall 
we  do  ]  They  shan't  have  him,  if  I  can  help 
it.  What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  Send  him  up  here,"  said  the  sick  man, 
forgetting  his  pain  in  his  sympathy  for  the 
poor  fugitive.  "Send  him  up  here,  and  then 
go  to  your  work  in  the  kitchen,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  and  be  sure  that  you  don't  look 
as  if  you  cared  for  any  thing,  and  be  as  civil 
to  the  officers  as  if  they  were  decent  men." 

In  a  minute,  the  poor  negro  was  in  the 
room.  While  he  was  in  vain  trying  to  give 
a  connected  account  of  himself,  in  terror,  at 
the  idea  of  being  caught,  the  sound  of  wheels 
was  heard  at  a  distance. 

Mr.  Brown  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
told  the  poor  fellow  to  go  into  a  closet  which 
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opened  into  an  adjoining  room  which  was  his 
parlor.  "Listen,"  he  said,  "and,  if  you  find 
I  cannot  send  the  officer  away  without  his 
examining  my  room,  go  softly  through  that 
door,  turn  the  key  with  as  little  noise  as  possi- 
ble, then  go  through  that  room,  get  down 
stairs,  and  out  of  the  house,  and  then  make 
the  best  use  of  your  legs,  while  I  keep  the 
hound  here  as  long  as  I  can." 

The  negro  did  as  he  was  bidden.  In  a  short 
time,  the  iron  heels  of  the  slave  hunter  were 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and  he  entered  the  sick 
man's  room. 

"O,  O,  O,"  groaned  out  Mr.  Brown.  «O, 
O  —  don't  make  such  a  noise,  Keziah." 

"  Keziah,"  said  the  officer ;  "  Tom  Grab,  if 
you  please,  sir ;  come  with  a  search  warrant,  sir." 

"What,  after  stolen  goods,  here  in  a  sick 
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man's  room,  a  gentleman's,  too ;  what  do  you 
mean  by  that,  Mr.  Grab  ?  —  O,  O,  O ! " 

"I  mean,"  said  the  officer,  "I  am  after  a 
fugitive  slave  who  I  suspect  is  here." 

"  A  musical  knave,  did  you  say,  sir  I 
Speak  louder,  sir ;  I'm  a  little  hard  o'  hear- 
ing —  a  musical  —  what  1 " 

"  A  fugitive  slave,  sir,"  screamed  the  officer ; 
"  and  I  think  he's  here,  and  I  mean  to  search 
this  whole  house,  every  inch  of  it." 

"Why,  tell  me,  I  beg  of  you,"  said  Mr. 
Brown ;  "  tell  me  all  about  it,  Mr.  Grab. 
Has  there  really  been  a  fugitive  slave  any 
where  about.  You  see  here  I  am  confined  to 
my  bed,  and  don't  often  get  the  papers.  How 
does  he  look  ?  and  of  what  color  is  he  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  where  have  you  lived  1  What 
color  do  you  expect  he's  of?  —  of  course,  he's 
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black  as  the  chimbly  back.  Why,  it  stands  to 
reason,  if  he's  a  slave,  he's  a  nigger;  an't  the 
niggers  made  to  be  slaves  ?  Don't  your  larned 
men  and  women,  your  natral  philophers  say 
so  ?  But  I  can't  stop  discussin'  that  ere  ques- 
tion now;  and  so  now  I'll  make  bold  to  jest 
put  my  nose  into  your  garret." 

Quick  as  thought,  Mr.  Brown  seized  me  in 
his  right  hand  pretty  near  the  middle,  like  a 
lance,  took  good  aim,  and,  just  as  the  officer 
was  about  putting  his  hand  upon  the  lock  of 
the  closet  door,  hurled  me  at  the  villain's  head. 
He,  however,  did  not  mind  me  much,  and  was 
again  going  to  take  hold  of  the  lock,  when, 
whackety  bang,  came  my  mate  after  me.  This 
second  blow  wras  on  the  nose,  and  set  it  bleed- 
ing most  profusely,  so  that  Mr.  Grab  had  to 
take  out  his  pocket  handkerchief  to  stop  the 
blood,  and  enable  him  to  see  distinctly. 
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After  a  few  minutes,  however,  and  after  a 
few  disagreeable  epithets,  which  I  would  on 
no  account  repeat,  bestowed  on  Mr.  Brown, 
Mr.  Grab  succeeded  in  opening  and  examining 
the  closet.  He  soon  found  the  door  into  the 
next  room ;  and,  on  trying  it,  found  it  locked. 
He  saw,  in  a  moment,  how  he  had  been  cir- 
cumvented, and  his  anger  was  excessive.  As 
he  passed  us,  on  the  floor,  he  gave  us  a  tre- 
mendous kick,  and  as  he  went  out  of  the  room 
shook  his  fist  at  Mr.  Brown,  and  said  a  few 
more  words  not  fit  for  good  company. 

Mr.  Grab  would  have  been  still  more  angry, 
and  have  been  still  more  flowery  in  his  lan- 
guage, if  he  had  known  that  the  poor  run- 
away had  met  Zekiel  who  had  speeded  him  on 
towards  that  blessed  land  where  every  man 
accused  of  no  crime  is  free. 
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Mr.  Grab  did  not  forget  his  vow  of  revenge. 
Mr.  Brown  was  called  into  court  to  answer 
to  the  charge  of  assaulting  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

When  Mr.  Grab  was  asked  if  that  was  the 
man  whom  he  accused  of  assault  and  battery, 
he  said,  "  Yes,  I  shall  never  forget  him ;  "  but 
he  added,  "  He  looks  a  sight  better  now  than 
he  did  then,  in  his  old  yaller  nightcap  with 
a  green  tassel,  and  then  he  kept  up  such  a 
groanin ;  and  then  blarneying  me  all  the  time 
while  the  nigger  took  leg  bail.  And  then  to 
send  them  crutches  at  my  head  so,  he  might 
have  put  out  my  daylights." 

Here  a  friend  of  Mr.  Brown's  insisted  that 
the  crutches  should  be  examined,  in  order  to 
show  that  they  could  not,  thrown  in  that  way, 
kill  any  one. 
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A  stout  truckman  was  desired  to  give  his 
opinion.  Fortunately  we  were  'made  of  the 
lightest  wood  that  could  be  obtained.  As  soon 
as  the  man  had  lifted  us  once  or  twice,  he 
looked  up  with  a  roguish  smile,  and  said, 
"  Well,  I  don't  think  them-ere  crutches  could 
kill  any  thing  bigger  than  a  smallish  kind 
o'  puppy,  may  be  a  skunk ;  any  how,  they 
couldn't  kill  a  man." 

When  Mr.  Brown  was  asked  whether  he 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  throwing  his 
crutches  at  the  officer,  he  promptly  replied, 
"  Yes."  When  asked  his  reason  for  doing  so, 
he  said,  "  I  wished  to  do  what  I  could  to 
resist  the  iniquitous  slave  law." 

"  Have  you  any  reason  to  give  why  the  law 
against  such  an  offence  as  yours  should  not 
take  effect ?" 
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"No." 

Sentence  was  pronounced,  and  Mr.  Brown 
was  led  out  of  court. 

On  going,  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  suffer  this 
small  evil  for  a  cause  in  which  so  many  others, 
far  more  worthy  than  I,  have  suffered  so  much." 

Shortly  after  this,  his  own  crutches  arrived, 
and  we  had  not  the  honor  of  going  to  prison 
with  him ;  but  I  have  always  loved  to  think 
that  we  helped  get  that  poor  fugitive  into 
Canada. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  lived  a  true  Darby 
and  Joan  life,  with  nothing  to  molest  us,  and 
with  the  pleasant  past  to  remember." : 

"  Who  spoke  next  ? "  said  Harry. 

"  We  shall  see  to-morrow  evening." 
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THE  OLD  GARRET. 


OYS    are   not  apt   to  forget    a 
promise  of  a  story.     Frank  and  Harry  did  not 
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fail  to  call  upon  their  mother  for  the  history 
of  the  old  musket. 

"  It  appeared  to  me,"  said  the  mother,  "  that 
the  old  musket  was  not  very  willing  to  tell  his 
story.  He  had  a  sort  of  old  republican  pride, 
and  felt  himself  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
company  in  character  and  importance.  When 
he  had  made  himself  heard  in  the  world  hith- 
erto, it  had  always  been  by  one  short,  but  very 
decided  and  emphatic  word ;  he  despised  any 
thing  like  a  palaver ;  so  he  began  very  abruptly, 
and  as  if  he  had  half  a  mind  not  to  speak  at 
all,  because  he  could  not  speak  in  his  own  way. 

"  None  but  fools,"  said  he,  "  have  much  to 
say  about  themselves  — '  Deeds,  not  words,'  is  a 
good  motto  for  all.  But  as  I  would  not  be 
churlish,  and  as  I  have  agreed,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  my  companions,  to  tell  my  story,  I  will 
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mention  what  few  things  worth  relating  I  can 
recollect. 

I  have  no  distinct  consciousness,  as  my 
friend  the  pitcher  or  the  curling  tongs  has, 
of  what  I  was  before  the  ingenuity  of  man 
brought  me  into  my  present  form.  I  would 
only  mention  that  all  the  different  materials  of 
which  I  was  formed  must  have  been  perfect 
of  their  kind,  or  I  could  never  have  performed 
the  duties  required  of  me. 

My  first  very  distinct  recollection  is  of  being 
stood  up  in  the  way  I  am  standing  now,  with 
a  long  row  of  my  brethren,  of  the  same  shape 
and  character  as  myself,  as  I  supposed.  This 
was  in  a  large  building  somewhere  in  England. 
I,  like  the  curling  tongs,  was  at  last  packed 
up  in  a  box,  and  brought  to  America,  but  it 
took  a  rather  larger  box  to  take  me  and  my 
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friends,  than  it  took  to  pack  up  him  and  his 
friends,  with  all  their  thin  straddle  legs." 

Creak  went  the  curling  tongs  at  this  per- 
sonal attack. 

"  We  were  brought  to  this  country,"  con- 
tinued the  old  musket,  "  by  an  Englishman. 
Little  did  he  think  how  soon  we  should  take 
part  against  our  Fatherland,  or  he  would  have 
kept  us  at  home. 

One  day,  the  elder  brother  of  the  gentleman 
who  owned  our  little  friend  curling  tongs  came 
into  the  shop  where  I  then  was,  and,  after 
looking  at  all  the  muskets,  selected  me  as 
one  that  he  might  trust.  As  he  paid  for 
me,  he  said  to  the  man,  "  This  is  an  argument 
which  we  shall  soon  have  to  use  in  defence 
of  our  liberties." 

"  I  fear  we  shall,"  said  the  shopman,  "  and 
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if  many  men  are  of  your  mind,  I  hope,  sir,  you 
will  recommend  my  shop  to  them.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  supply  all  true  patriots  with  the  very 
best  English  muskets." 

My  new  master  smiled,  and  took  me  home 
to  his  house  in  the  country. 

The  family  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife, 
and  three  children  —  two  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter. The  eldest  son  was  eighteen,  the  second 
sixteen,  and  the  daughter  fourteen.  The  mis* 
tress  of  the  house  turned  pale  when  she 
saw  my  master  bring  me  in  and  quietly  set 
ine  down  in  a  corner  of  the  room  behind  the 
old  clock. 

Presently  the  two  young  men  entered.  The 
younger  shuddered  a  little  when  he  saw  me, 
but  the  elder  clapped  his  hands  and  ex- 
claimed, "  That's  good !  We  have  got  a  mus- 
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ket  now,  and  the  English  will  find  out  that 
we  know  how  to  use^it ! " 

"  Pray  to  God,  my  son,"  said  his  mother, 
"  that  we  may  never  have  to  use  it." 

The  boy  did  not  give  much  heed  to  what 
his  mother  said,  but  took  me  up,  examined 
me  all  over,  and,  after  snapping  my  trigger 
two  or  three  times,  pronounced  me  to  be  a 
real  good  musket,  and  placed  me  again  in 
the  corner  where  his  father  had  put  me  at 
first. 

The  next  day,  my  master  took  me  out  to 
try  me.  I  confess  I  was  not  pleased  at 
the  first  charge  with  which  I  was  loaded. 
When  I  felt  the  powder,  ball,  wadding  arid  all, 
rammed  down  so  hard,  it  was  as  disagreeable 
to  me  as  a  boy's  first  hard  lesson  in  grammar 
is  to  him,  and  seemed  to  me  as  useless,  for  I 
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did  not  then  know  what  I  was  made  for,  nor 
of  what  use  all  this  stuffing  could  be.  But 
when  my  master  pulled  the  trigger,  and  I  heard 
the  neighboring  hills  echo  and  reecho  with 
the  sound,  I  began  to  feel  that  I  was  made 
for  something,  and  grew  a  little  vain  at  the 
thought  of  the  noise  I  should  make  in  the 
world. 

I  did  not  then  know  all  I  was  created  for  ; 
it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  only  to  make  a 
great  noise.  I  soon  learned  better,  and  under- 
stood the  purpose  of  my  being  more  perfectly. 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  family  was  all 
astir  some  time  before  sunrise.  There  was 
a  solemn  earnestness  in  their  faces,  even  in 
the  youngest  of  them,  that  was  very  im- 
pressive. 

At  last,  my  master  took  me  up,  put  me  in 
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complete  order,  loaded  me  and  set  me  down  in 
the  same  place,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "Now 
all  is  ready."  His  wife  sighed  heavily.  He 
looked  at  her  and  said,  "  My  dear,  would  you 
not  have  us  defend  our  children  and  firesides 
against  the  oppressors  ?  "  "  Yes,"  she  said, 
"  go,  but  my  heart  must  ache  at  the  thought 
of  what  may  happen.  If  I  could  only  go 
with  you ! " 

They  sat  silent  for  a  long  time,  holding 
each  other's  hands,  and  looking  at  their 
children,  till,  just  at  sunrise,  his  brother 
John,  that  sleeping  child's  grandfather,  rushed 
into  the  house,  crying,  "They  are  in  sight 
from  the  hill.  Come,  Tom,  quickly,  come 
to  the  church."  My  master  seized  me  in  a 
moment,  kissed  his  wife  and  children,  and 
without  speaking  hastened  to  the  place  where 
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the  few  men  of  the  then  very  small  town  were 
assembled  to  resist  the  invaders. 

Presently  about  eight  hundred  men,  all 
armed  with  muskets  as  good  as  I  was,  and  of 
the  same  fashion,  were  seen.  These  men  had 
two  cannon  with  them  which  made  a  fearful 
show  to  the  poor  colonists,  as  the  Americans 
were  then  called. 

Our  men  were  about  one  hundred  in  num- 
ber. The  lordly  English  marched  up  within  a 
few  rods  of  us,  and  one  called  out,  "  Disperse, 
you  rebels.  Lay  down  your  arms,  and  dis- 
perse." 

Our  men  did  not  however  lay  down  their 
arms.  My  master  grasped  me  tighter  than 
before.  We  did  not  stir  an  inch.  Immedi- 
ately the  British  officers  fired  their  pistols, 
then  a  few  of  their  men  fired  their  muskets, 
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and,  at  last,  the  whole  party  fired  upon  our 
little  band  as  we  were  retreating.  They  killed 
eight  men,  and  then  went  on  to  Concord,  to 
do  more  mischief  there. 

I  felt  a  heavy  weight  fall  upon  me ;  it  was 
my  master's  dead  body;  and  so  I  learned  what 
muskets  were  made  for.  His  fingers  were  on 
the  trigger;  as  he  fell,  he  pulled  it,  and  in 
that  sound  his  spirit  seemed  to  depart. 

The  British  marched  on  to  Concord,  and 
the  poor  brave  people  of  Lexington,  who 
had  so  gallantly  made  the  first  resistance,  were 
left  to  mourn  over  dead  companions  and 
friends. 

Soon  the  eldest  son  of  my  master  discovered 
his  father  among  the  slain.  The  poor  fellow  ! 
I  never  shall  forget  his  sorrow.  He  groaned 
as  if  his  heart  would  break,  and  then  he  laid 
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himself  down  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  his 
father's  body,  and  wept  bitterly. 

One  must  be  made  of  harder  stuff  than  I 
am,  to  forget  such  a  thing  as  this.  I  do  not 
ever  like  to  speak  of  it,  or  of  the  painful  scene 
that  followed.  The  poor  widow  and  her 
fatherless  children !  It  seemed  a  dreadful 
work  that  I  and  such  as  I  were  made  to 
perform. 

But  there  were  other  things  to  be  thought 
of  then.  The  British  soon  returned  from  Con- 
cord, where  they  had  destroyed  some  barrels 
of  flour  and  killed  two  or  three  men. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  men  from  all  the 
neighboring  towns  collected  together,  armed 
with  all  the  muskets  they  could  find,  and 
annoyed  them  severely  on  their  return  by 
firing  on  them  from  behind  stone  walls. 
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My  master's  brother  took  me  from  the  cor- 
ner where  I  had  been  again  placed,  and  joined 
the  party.  He  placed  himself  behind  a  fence 
by  which  they  must  pass,  and  took  such  good 
aim  with  me  that  down  fell  a  man  every  time 
I  spoke. 

Other  muskets  performed  the  same  work. 
What  they  did  you  may  judge  of,  when  I  tell 
you  that,  while  two  hundred  and  seventy-three 
Englishmen  fell  that  day,  only  eighty-eight 
Americans  were  killed.  I  will  not  talk  of 
what  I  myself  performed,  for  I  despise  a 
boaster,  but  I  did  my  share  of  duty,  I  believe. 

About  two  months  after  this,  uncle  John,  as 
the  children  called  him,  came  again  to  borrow 
me.  He  was  going  to  join  the  few  brafe  men 
who  opposed  the  British  force  at  Bunker  or 
Breed's  Hill. 
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"Sister,"  he  said,  "you  will  lend  me  the 
musket,  will  you  not  ?  I  cannot  afford  to  buy 
one,  and  we  must  teach  these  English  what 
stuff  we  are  made  of." 

"  Let  me  go,  Mother,"  said  the  eldest  boy. 
"  I  am  old  enough  now ;  I  am  almost  nine- 
teen ;  let  me  go." 

His  mother  said  nothing ;  she  looked  at  the 
vacant  chair  which  was  called  his  father's; 
she  considered  a  while,  and  then  took  me  and 
put  me  into  her  son's  hands. 

"  God  bless  you,  William,"  she  said,  "  and 
bring  you  back  safe  to  us ;  but  do  your  duty 
and  fear  nothing." 

She   kissed   him,  and   he  left   her.     I   felt 

William's  heart  beat  bravely  as  he  shouldered 

me.     He  was  a  fine  fellow.     We  were  as  one. 

I  was  proud  of  him,  and  he  of  me.     No  man 
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and  musket  did  better  than  William  and  I,  on 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  day;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle,  a  shot  wounded  William's 
right  arm,  and  he  let  me  fall. 
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His  uncle  led  him  off  the  field  and  sent  him 
home  to  his  mother.  A  countryman,  who  had 
nothing  but  an  oak  stick  to  fight  with,  seized 
me  as  I  lay  on  the  ground,  and  here  I  met 
with  the  first  mortification  of  my  life  —  he 
actually  used  me  to  dig  with.  This  was  a 
contemptible  feeling  in  me,  and  I  have  since 
learned  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  and  to  know  that 
all  labor  is  equally  honorable,  if  it  is  for  a 
good  end.  They  had  not  tools  enough  for 
making  entrenchments,  and  they  actually  used 
the  bayonet,  of  which  I  had  been  proud,  for 
this  purpose.  In  the  confusion  after  the  battle, 
I  was  forgotten.  I  was  left  at  the  bottom  of 
the  works  in  the  mud. 

It  was  a  hard  thing  for  me  to  be  parted 
from  William,  and  to  feel  that  I  should  never 
be  restored  to  my  corner'  in  his  mother's  room 
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behind  the  old  clock ;  hut  I  had  a  conviction 
that  I  had  taken  part  in  a  great  work,  and  I 
enjoyed  our  triumphs  greatly. 

This,  you  will  think,  no  doubt,  was  glory 
enough  for  one  musket ;  but  a  greater  still 
was  in  reserve  for  me.  It  is  with  muskets  as 
with  men,  one  opportunity  improved  opens  the 
way  for  another,  and  every  chance  missed  is  a 
loss  past  calculation ;  for  every  gain  that  might 
have  grown  out  of  that  chance  is  lost  too. 

Every  one  should  remember  that,  as  he 
fights  his  way  through  the  battle  of  life ;  and, 
when  tempted  to  slacken  his  fire,  think  of 
what  the  old  revolutionary  spirit,  speaking 
through  my  muzzle,  taught  on  that  day, — 
*  hold  on,  and  hold  fast,  and  hold  out.  Never 
stop,  stay,  or  delay,  but  make  ready !  —  pre- 
sent !  —  fire  !  —  and,  again  and  again,  make 
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ready  !  —  present !  —  fire  !  —  till  every  round 
of  ammunition  is  gone.' ' 

Here  the  dry,  rusty,  unmodulated  tone,  in 
which  the  old  king's  arm  had,  up  to  this  time', 
spoken,  suddenly  changed ;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
a  succession  of  shots  had  been  let  off.  Then, 
bringing  himself  down  to  the  floor  with  a 
dunt  off  of  the  little  tea  chest  full  of  old  shoes, 
on  which  he  had  stood  leaning  against  the 
brick  chimney,  exactly  as  he  used  to  do 
grounding  arms  seventy  years  ago,  he  quietly 
dropped  back  into  the  drowsy  tone  of  narra- 
tive, and  proceeded :  — 

"  Yes  —  never  flag  nor  hang  back.  The 
greater  the  danger,  the  more  do  you  press  up 
to  the  mark.  So  we  did  at  Trenton  in  the 
Jerseys,  on  that  most  glorious  day  of  my  life 
of  which  I  am  now  about  to  tell  you. 
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I  must  tell  you  that  I  had  the  honor  of 
fighting  under  General  Washington ;  for  I 
had  been  marched  down  to  Trenton  with  a 
stout-hearted  teamster,  named  Judah  Loring, 
from  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  who,  after  our 
battle  at  Bunker  Hill,  in  that  State,  picked 
me  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  works,  where, 
for  want  of  pickaxes,  I  had  been,  as  I  told 
you,  serving  as  a  trenching  tool,  and  made 
himself  my  better-half  and  commander-in-chief. 
Excuse  a  stately  phrase ;  but,  after  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  I  never  could  screw  up  my 
muzzle  to  call  any  man  master  or  owner 
again. 

We  found  only  a  few  thousand  men  and 
muskets  there,  principally  from  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Jerseys,  with  a  few  companies 
of  New  Englanders ;  and  a  steadier,  sturdier 
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set  of  men  than  these  last  never  breathed. 
They  had  enlisted  for  six  months  only,  and 
their  time  was  out ;  but  they  never  spoke  of 
quitting  the  field. 

It  was  now  December,  in  the  midst  of  snow 
and  ice;  and  not  a  foot  among  them  that 
did  jnot  come  bleeding  to  the  frozen  path  it 
trod.  But,  night  after  night,  the  men  relieved 
each  other  to  mount  guard,  though  the  pro- 
vision chest  was  well  nigh  empty;  and,  day 
after  day,  they  scoured  the  country  for  the 
chance  of  supplies,  appearing  to  the  enemy  on 
half  a  dozen  points  in  the  course  of  the  day; 
making  him  think  the  provincials,  as  we  were 
scornfully  called,  ten  times  as  numerous  as 
we  really  were.  But  alas,  I  am  old,  I  find, 
and  lose  the  thread  of  my  story.  It  was  of 
Washington  I  meant  to  speak. 
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Nobody  could  know  General  Washington 
that  had  not  seen  him  as  we  did,  at  that  dark 
hour  of  the  struggle.  It  seemed  as  if  that 
man  never  slept.  All  day  he  was  planning, 
directing,  contriving;  and  all  night  long  he 
would  write  —  write  —  write;  letters  to  Con- 
gress, begging  them  to  give  him  full  powers, 
and  all  would  go  well,  for  he  did  not  want 
power  for  himself,  but  only  power  to  serve 
them ;  letters  to  the  generals  in  the  north, 
warning,  comforting,  and  advising  them ;  let- 
ters to  his  family  and  friends,  bidding  them 
look  at  him  and  do  as  he  did ;  letters  to  influ- 
ential men  every  where,  entreating  them  to 
enlist  men  and  money  for  the  holy  cause. 

He  never  rested;  and,  with  the  cold  gray 
dawning,  would  order  out  his  horse  and  ride 
through  and  around  the  miserable  tents,  and 
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where  we  often  slept  under  the  bare  heavens, 
and  every  heart  was  of  bolder  and  better  cheer 
as  he  passed. 

His  look  never  changed.  It  was  just  the 
same  steady  face,  whatever  went  on  before  it ; 
whether  he  saw  us  provincials  beaten  back,  or 
watched  a  thousand  British  regulars  pile  their 
arms  after  the  victory  at  Trenton. 

He  looked  as  he  does  in  the  great  picture 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  right,  as  you  stand 
before  the  rostrum.  He  stands  there,  by  his 
horse,  just  as  I  saw  him  before  the  passage 
of  the  Delaware,  with  the  steady,  serious,  im- 
movable look  that  puts  difficulties  out  of 
countenance.  It  is  the  look  of  a  man  of  sense 
and  judgment,  who  has  come  to  the  deter- 
mination to  save  the  country,  and  means  to 
transact  that  piece  of  business  without  fail. 
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I  never  saw  that  quiet,  iron  look  change 
but  once.  I  will  tell  you  about  it.  It  was 
one  of  those  days  after  the  battle  of  Trenton, 
when  he  tried  to  concentrate  the  troops  that 
he  had  scattered  over  the  country,  to  bring 
them  to  bear  upon  the  British.  His  object 
was  to  show  the  enemy  that  they  could  not 
keep  their 'foothold. 

Between  Trenton  and  Princeton  he  ordered 
the  assault.  The  Virginians  were  broken  at 
the  enemy's  first  charge,  and  could  not  be 
rallied  a  second  time  against  the  British  bay- 
onets. General  Washington  commanded  and 
threatened  and  entreated  in  vain. 

We  of  New  England  saw  the  crisis,  marched 
rapidly  up,  and  poured  in  our  fire  at  the  exact 
moment,  Judah  Loring  and  I  in  the  very  front. 

The  British  could  not  stand  the  fire.     We 
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gave  it  to  them  plenty,  I  tell  you.  Judah 
Loring  loaded,  and  I  fired  over  and  over  and 
over  again,  till  it  seemed  as  if  he  and  I  were 
one  creature. 

A  musket,  I  should  explain  to  you,  feels 
nothing  of  itself,  but  only  receives  a  double 
share  of  the  nature  of  the  man  who  carries  it. 

I  felt  alive  that  day.  Judah  was  hot,  but  I 
was  hotter ;  and,  before  the  cartridge  box  was 
empty,  he  pulled  down  his  homespun  blue  and 
white  frock  sleeve  over  his  wrist,  and  rested 
me  upon  it  when  he  took  aim.  He  was  a 
gentle-hearted  fellow,  though  as  brave  as  his 
musket. 

"  She's  so  hot,"  says  he,  doubling  his  sleeve 
into  his  palm,  "  that  I  can't  hold  her ;  but  I 
can't  stop  firing  now ! " 

I  met  his  wishes  exactly,  I  knew  by  that 
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word;  for  he  always  called  every  thing  he 
liked,  she.  The  sun  was  she ;  so  was  his 
father's  old  London-made  watch;  so  was  the 
Continental  Congress. 

General  Washington  saw  the  whole  ;  —  the 
enemy,  driven  back  before  our  fire,  could  never 
be  brought  to  look  us  in  the  face  again.  We 
held  the  ground ;  —  the  Virginia  troops  ral- 
lied; — General  Washington  took  off  his  cocked 
hat,  and  lifted  it  high,  like  a  finished  gentle- 
man, as  he  was. 

"  Hurrah ! "  he  shouted,  "  God  bless  the  New 
England  troops !  God  bless  the  Massachusetts 
line ! "  *  And  his  steady  face  flamed  and  gave 
way  like  melting  metal. 

Ah,  what  a  set  of  men  were  those !  I  felt 
the  firm  trip-hammer  of  all  their  pulses  beat 

.    *  This  is  all  feet,  related  by  one  who  was  present 
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through  the  whole  fight,  for  we  stood  in  pla- 
toon, shoulder  to  shoulder.  I  felt  my  kindred 
with  every  one  of  them.  They  had  more  steel 
in  their  nerves  and  more  iron  in  their  blood 
than  other  men.  Not  a  man  cared  a  straw 
for  his  life,  so  he  saved  from  wrong  and  bon- 
dage the  lives  of  them  that  should  come  after 
him. 

That  day's  work  raised  hope  in  every  man's 
heart  through  the  land.  Said  I  not  well  that 
it  was  the  most  glorious  of  my  life  ? 

I  have  but  little  more  to  say.  I  have  said 
more  than  I  meant  to,  more  perhaps  than  was 
wise  to  say  of  my  own  glory.  But  the  thought 
of  those  brave  days  of  old  makes  one  too  talk- 
ative. 

I  must  tell  you,  however,  how  I  at  last 
came  here.  Judah  Loring  brought  me  home 
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safe ;  he  was  a  very  honest  fellow,  and  seeing 
the  initials  scratched  on  my  butt-end,  and 
c  Lexington '  underneath,  he  went  there  on 
purpose  to  find  to  whom  I  belonged. 

My  friend  William  claimed  me,  and  I  was 
again  placed  behind  the  old  clock  in  the  little 
parlor.  His  mother  looked  very  calm,  and 
almost  happy;  but  not  as  she  once  did ;  she 
sighed  heavily  when  William  brought  me 
home.  William's  wound  in  his  arm  healed 
after  a  while,  but  his  arm  was  disabled.  By 
great  self-denial  and  exertion,  his  mother  had 
got  him  into  college,  and  he  was  to  be  a  school- 
master. 

The  sight  of  me  was  painful  to  this  good 
woman,  and  she  gave  me  to  uncle  John  who 
kept  me  safely  and,  on  the  whole,  honorably 
till  his  son  placed  me  here. 
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There  is  one  disgrace  I  have  met  with  which, 
in  good  faith,  however  unwillingly,  I  ought  to 
mention.  Uncle  John  used  me  to  kill  skunks 
occasionally.  This  there  was  no  great  harm 
in  doing,  only  he  should  not  have  talked  about 
it.  I  disliked,  it,  however,  exceedingly. 

Once,  I  am  told,  when  he  was  in  the  South, 
some  southern  gentleman,  for  some  trifling 
offense,  challenged  him. 

Uncle  John  was  told  that  he,  as  the  par- 
ty challenged,  might  choose  his  weapons. 
"Well,"  he  said  to  his  enemy,  "  if  you  will 
wait  till  I  can  send  for  my  skunk  gun,  I  am 
ready  for  you." 

I  have  since,  I  do  hate  to  say  it,  been  called 
the  skunk  gun  repeatedly.  To  be  sure,  no  one 
that  has  any  reverence  in  his  nature  speaks 
of  me  in  this  way.  Uncle  John  had  not  much, 
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but  his  son,  the  father  of  that  little  girl,  treats 
me  with  due  respect,  and  forbids  them  to  call 
me  the  skunk  gun. 

I  was  once  the  defender  of  liberty,  and  am 
ready  to  be  so  again.  I  was  not  made  to  kill 
skunks,  those  disgusting  little  animals.  I  hate 
to  think  of  them. 

Pardon  me  for  keeping  you  listening  to  me 
so  long;  I  have  done.  I  wish  to  hear  now 
what  that  respectable-looking  broadsword  has 
to  say.  We  two  ought  to  be  friends." 

"I  was  born  a  gentleman,"  said  the  broad- 
sword. "  I  was  always  considered  the  sign, 
the  symbol  of  one.  Not  many  years  since,  a 
sword  was  so  essential  to  the  character  of  a 
gentleman  that  a  man  without  one  by  his  side, 
was,  in  fact,  not  considered  a  gentleman. 

My  master,  who  was  also  yours,  Mr.  Curling- 
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tongs,  was  one  the  officers  in  the  company  of 
Cadets  at  its  first  formation.  He  had  the  hon- 
orable title  of  Major,  and  all  his  best  friends 
called  him  Major.  Little  did  I  think  once 
that  I  should  be  condemned  to  the  disgrace  of 
spending  my  old  age  in  a  garret  with  crooked 
Curling  tongs,  broken  pitchers,  old  baize  gowns, 
noseless  tea-kettles,  old  crutches,  a  foot  stove, 
^nd,  worse  than  all,  a  spinning  wheel. 

My  only  peers  here  are  the  venerable  musket 
and  the  respectable  wig.  Even  they  have  seen 
too  much  hard  service  to  be  able  fully  to  ap- 
preciate the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  brought  up  as  I  have.  The  degradation 
the  musket  especially  endured,  in  being  used 
as  a  spade  by  such  a  very  common  sort  of 
person  as,  Judah  Loring  —  a  degradation  of 
which,  far  from  being  ashamed,  he  seems  actu- 
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ally  proud ;  all  this,  I  say,  my  friends,  makes 
a  wide  separation  between  us  never  to  be  for- 
gotten or  got  over." 

"  I'm  agreed,  the  further  off  the  better," 
growled  the  musket.  The  old  wig  also  gave  a 
sort  of  contemptuous  hitch,  that  seemed  to  say, 
he  agreed  with  the  musket. 

"I  consider  myself,"  resumed  the  broad- 
sword, "  to  be  a  perfect  gentleman.  I  have 
never  defiled  myself  by  any  sort  of  labor.  I 
have  been  considered  something  to  show,  some- 
thing to  be  used  only  as  a  terror  to  evil 
doers. 

It  strikes  me  that  I  really  made  the  Major ; 
he  never  could  appear  in  his  company  or  per- 
form his  duties  without  me ;  his  queue  was  not 
more  essential.  He  was  not  a  Major  without 
me.  Every  one  feared  me  when  they  saw  my 
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shining  blade  out  of  its  scabbard,  and  it  was 
really  amusing  occasionally  to  see  the  effect  I 
produced.  There  have  been  swords  that  have 
done  bloody  work,  but  I  have  never  been  so 
defiled. 

The  Boston  Cadets,  you  know,  are  the  Gov- 
ernor's body  guard,  and  such  is  the  anxiety 
of  people  sometimes  to  see  a  real  live  gov- 
ernor when  he  has  on  his  governor's  dress 
and  character,  that  the  women  and  children 
crowd  around  him  so  that  he  can  hardly  find 
room  to  move  and  breathe.  At  one  of  these 
times  of  great  pressure,  my  master  took  me 
out  and  flourished  me  round  bravely.  O, 
how  they  all  scampered !  just  like  a  flock  of 
frightened  geese,  merely  at  the  sight  of  me. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  my  mere  appearance. 
To  be  sure,  the  Major  laughed  whenever  he 
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told   this  story.     I   know   not  why,  for  it   is 
perfectly  true. 

Once,  when  all  the  men  in  the  family  were 
gone    away,  —  it  was    since  we    have  lived  in 
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the  country,  —  the  children  were  in  the  upper 
chamber,  and  the  doors  were  open  below,  and 
they  saw  a  frightful-looking  beggar  coming  up 
the  avenue;  he  was  lame  and  had  a  patch 
over  his  eye.  He  looked  terrible ;  but  one  of 
the  girls  ran  for  me,  and  took  me  out  of  the 
scabbard,  and  shook  me  at  him  out  of  the 
window,  and  screamed  out  to  him  to  go  off; 
whereupon  he  turned  about  and  hobbled  off 
as  fast  as  he  could. 

One  of  the  little  girls  said  she  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  harm  in  the  poor  beggar,  and 
that  she  would  go  down  and  let  him  in,  and 
give  him  something  to  eat,  but  the  biggest 
boy  shook  me  at  her  for  only  saying  so,  so 
as  to  dazzle  her  eyes  and  frighten  her,  and 
she  became  silent  and  remained  where  she 
was. 
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Many  such  feats  I  have  performed,  too  many 
to  relate.  Children,  to  be  sure,  especially  big 
blustering  rude  boys,  have  occasionally  played 
tricks  with  me.  When  they  play  Bombastes 
Furioso  they  come  for  me." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  musket. 

"  These  little  rogues  have  gapped  my  fine 
edge,  and  one  good-for-nothing  scamp  used  me 
to  cut  down  cabbages,  but,  as  he  came  very 
near  cutting  down  his  younger  .brother  at 
the  same  time,  he  was  sent  to  bed  supperless 
fcy  his  father.  I  have  really  never  performed 
any  drudgery.  Like  Caesar,  '  I  came,  I  saw,  I 
conquered.' ' 

At  these  words,  there  was  a  sort  of  scornful 
laugh  from  every  venerable  person  in  the  gar- 
ret. Even  the  old  baize  gown  shook  with 
merriment;  this  vexed  the  sword  so  completely 
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that  he  stopped  speaking ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing their  entreaties,  would  not  resume  the 
story  or  speak  another  word. 

There  was  a  deep  silence,  for  a  few  moments, 
which  was  broken,  at  last,  by  the  old  wig, 
who  called  upon  the  warming  pan  to  tell  her 
story ;  the  warming  pan  obeyed,  and  spoke  as 
follows :  — 

"  I  pass  over  my  early  life.  Time  was  when 
I  was  thought  much  of  in  this  family.  Early 
in  the  autumn,  I  was  rubbed  and  polished  till 
you  could  see  your  face  in  me. 

On  the  first  cold  night,  some  nice  walnut 
wood  embers  were  carefully  put  into  me ;  I 
had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  being  passed 
up  and  down  my  mistress's  bed  till  it  was  well 
warmed,  and  this  service  I  performed  for  her 
constantly  till  the  warm  weather  returned. 
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When  any  one  in  the  family  was  ill,  I  was 
employed  on  the  same  service  for  him  or  her; 
or  when  guests  came  to  pass  the  night,  I 
performed  this  office  for  them,  and  this  was 
all  apparently  which  my  existence  was  for. 
A  very  monotonous  life  I  led,  to  be  sure,  but  I 
am  of  a  quiet  nature  and  care  not  for  much 
variety. 

I  remember  only  one  or  two  things  which 
occurred  beyond  this  dull  routine ;  these  I  will 
relate  and  then  give  place  to  some  more  inter- 
esting speaker. 

One  day,  I  was  suddenly  seized  upon  by  one 
of  the  maids,  and  carried  out  into  the  orchard, 
when  she  began  beating  me  with  an  iron 
spoon,  and  making  as  much  noise  as  she  pos- 
sibly could ;  presently  others  of  the  family 
joined  with  tin  pans  and  kettles,  and  such  a 
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babel  of  sound  you  never  heard ;  tbis,  I  found 
afterwards,  was  to  stupefy  a  swarm  of  bees 
and  make  them  alight  which,  at  last,  they 
did.  Then  one  of  the  men  with  a  handker- 
chief over  his  face,  and  with  gloves  on,  swept 
the  bees  into  a  new  hive,  and  put  it  by  the 
side  of  the  old  ones. 

After  this  bruising,  I  was  hung  up  upon  my 
accustomed  peg,  but  my  brazen  face  still  shows 
the  marks  which  Dolly's  iron  spoon  left  on 
me  that  morning. 

One  feat,  however,  I  performed,  which  I 
should  think  might  put  our  friend  the  sword 
to  the  blush.  I  did  do  something  in  defence 
of  our  native  land  in  the  hour  of  her  danger; 
he  it  seems  did  nothing  in  his  whole  life  but 
play  gentleman. 

Our  cook  Dolly  was  a  brave  woman,  and, 
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during  the  Revolution,  once  or  twice  she  was 
left  quite  alone  in  the  house,  and  every  thing 
was  put  under  her  care. 

Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  she  was  up 
stairs,  and  thought  she  heard  some  one  in  the 
house ;  she  came  down  very  softly,  and  saw  a 
man  in  the  pantry  helping  himself  to  the  sil- 
ver ;  he  was  so  much  occupied,  and  she  moved 
so  softly,  that  he  did  not  see  or  hear  her.  I 
was  hanging  in  the  entry  close  by  where  she 
passed;  she  took  me  down  very  softly,  came 
up  behind  the  soldier,  —  for  such  he  wras, — 
and  gave  him  a  good  box  on  the  ear  with 
me,  instead  of  her  hand.  This  scared  him  so 
effectually  that  he  threw  down  the  silver,  and 
scampered  off  after  his  companions  who  were 
in  the  stable  looking  for  horses  which  they 
meant  to  take  for  themselves.  Dolly,  in  the 
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mean  time,  caught  up  the  silver,  ran  out  of 
another  door  into  a  wood  near  the  house, 
where  she  hid  herself  and  the  silver  till  the 
enemy  were  gone. 

These  are  all  the  events  of  my  life  that 
I  remember.  After  my  master's  and  mis- 
tress's death,  I  was  sent  up  garret  to  be  put 
among  the  useless  old  things,  such  as  gen- 
tlemen's broadswords,  broken  pitchers,  nose- 
less tea-kettles,  &c.  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  that  I  am  worn  out,  but  because  the  age 
is  so  much  wiser  that  they  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  cold  beds  are  more  healthy 
than  warm  ones ;  so  here  I  am  left  to  rust  out 
with  the  rest  of  my  fellow-sufferers.  Perhaps 
my  cousin  foot  stove  may  have  something  more 
interesting  to  relate.  I  have  done." 

The  foot  stove  seemed  half  inclined  not  to 
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speak;  but,  after  a  little  urging,  she  said,  in  a 
whining  tone, 

"Every  one  knows  that  I  was  made  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  and  to  be  abused.  There 
was,  to  be  sure,  a  period  of  my  life  somewhat 
more  respectable. 

Many  years  ago,  I  was  regularly,  during  the 
cold  weather,  brightened  up  and  put  in  nice 
order  every  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  taken  to 
church ;  for  then  the  churches  were  cold,  and, 
without  me  well  filled  with  blazing  coals,  my 
mistress  could  not  have  borne  to  listen  for 
more  than  an  hour  to  the  good  minister's 
sermon. 

Sermons  at  that  time  were  sermons  indeed ; 
and  the  people  got  their  money's  worth  of 
preaching. 

I  was  indeed,  at  that  time,  a  great  favorite 
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in  the  house.  All  the  old  people  cared  for 
me  especially,  and  I  was  kept  often  in  the 
parlor,  and,  when  I  was  cold,  the  children 
were  allowed  to  sit  upon  me,  but  never  to 
abuse  me.  But  this  is  a  capricious,  changing, 
cheating,  vain  world,  and  foot  stoves  are  not 
thought  much  of  nowadays.  The  churches  are 
warmed  all  over,  so  that  foot  stoves  are  not 
needed,  and  so  I  never  go  to  church ;  indeed, 
in  my  broken-down  state  of  health,  it  would 
hardly  be  safe  for  me  to  do  so.  I  am  not  even 
used  at  home,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  without 
me:  and  then,  if  I  ever  am  brought  down 
stairs,  a  long  apology  is  made  for  my  looks. 

The  truth  is,  my  life  has  not  been  a  happy 
or  desirable  one.  I  have  had  much  to  suffer. 
One  happy  moment  I  had.  The  dear  lady  to 
whom  I  first  belonged  had  long  wished  to 
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have  a  stove,  but  was  prevented  from  buying 
one  because  she  would  not  spend  money  on 
herself  for  any  thing  if  she  could  possibly  do 
without.  Her  husband,  who  was  the  owner 
of  the  curling  tongs,  when  he  knew  this,  de- 
termined to  get  her  a  stove ;  and,  on  the  very 
day  when  she  burned  his  hair  in  her  efforts 
to  learn  to  dress  it  as  well  as  the  hair  dresser, 
he  purchased  me  for  her. 

I  was  the  very  best  stove  in  the  shop  ;  and, 
when  he  presented  me  to  her,  he  said,  "  Now, 
my  dear,  in  revenge  for  your  burning  my  head, 
I  will  heap  coals  of  fire  not  on  your  head, 
but  under  your  feet,  especially  when  you  go  to 
church ;  so  beware  lest  I  burn  your  feet  as 
you  did  my  head." 

This  pretty  attention  of  her  husband's 
pleased  her  so  much  that  she  kept  me  in 
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sight  for-  many  days.  When  shall  I  forget 
how  soft  and  light  her  pretty,  neatly  dressed 
feet  felt,  the  first  time  she  used  me  1 

For  a  long  while  I  was  her  stove  alone  ;  but. 
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after  a  time,  all  sorts  of  feet  were  put  upon  me, 
and  life  grew  common  and  tiresome. 

After  my  mistress's  death,  I  was  much  neg- 
lected, for  wise  folks  said  foot  stoves  should 
not  be  used.  At  last,  the  cook,  who  was  no 
invalid,  and  did  not  care  for  doctors,  took  me 
up,  and  soon  began  to  consider  me  as  her 
property,  and  kept  me  in  the  kitchen. 

One  day,  however,  the  farmer's  boy  brought 
in  some  heavy  logs  of  wood,  and  threw  them 
down  carelessly.  One  fell  upon  me,  and 
smashed  me  up,  leaving  me  as  you  now  see  me. 
Here  I  remain  shattered  and  forsaken  — noth- 
ing but  an  old  broken  foot  stove  that  nobody 
cares  for. 

I  hope  that  those  stout,  good-looking  and- 
irons will  now  tell  their  story.  They  look  to 
me  just  as  upright  and  stiff  and  strong  as 
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when  I  first  saw  them  in  our  dear  master's 
chimney  corner.  To  be  sure,  they  are  not  so 
bright  and  shining  as  they  were  then,  but 
they  look,  in  all  other  respects,  just  as  they  did 
then,  and  life  has  fallen  lighter  on  them  than 
on  your  poor  humble  servant,  the  foot  stove." 

The  andirons  were  now  called  upon  to  en- 
tertain the  company.  "  We  have  always  had 
the  comfort  and  blessing  of  living  together," 
said  one  of  them.  Indeed  we  should  not  be 
good  for  any  thing  apart.  A  pair  of  andirons 
belong  together  as  much  as  the  two  parts  of 
a  pair  of  scissors.  So  we  have  never  been 
lonely.  We  have  had  much  to  be  thankful 
for.  We  are,  to  .be  sure,  called  '  the  old  dogs.' 
The  name  sounds  disagreeable,  and  is  hard 
to  bear;  but  we  are  made  of  good  Russia 
iron,  and  can  endure  a  good  deal. 
4 
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Time  was  when  the  old  dogs  were  essential 
to  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the  family, 
but  they  went  out  of  fashion.  Modern  im- 
provements, as  they  are  called,  sent  us  away 
from  the  cheerful  domestic  hearth  to  this  old 
dusty  garret,  and  spiders  weave  their  webs 
over  our  very  faces ;  but,  like  other  dogs,  we 
had  our  day. 

What  article  of  furniture  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned snug  parlor  was  so  essential  as  we? 
How  could  the  fragrant  hickory  and  birch 
sticks  have  sent  their  cheeiing  light  and 
warmth  over  the  faces  of  the  happy  family 
circles  without  our  support  ? 

The  tea-kettle,  genial  and  comely  as  it 
always  was  while  it  had  a  nose,  was  still  but 
an  occasional  visitor.  We  were  always  there. 
We  listened  to  the  early  morning  prayer  which 
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the  good  man  offered,  on  every  new  day,  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good.  We  were  present  when 
he  lifted  his  earnest  voice  of  grateful  joy, 
for  the  blessings  of  loving  friends  and  healthy 
children,  who  made  their  quiet  life  an  Eden 
of  peace  and  goodness. 

We  were  present  too  when  sorrow  came, 
softened  by  religious  faith  —  by  trust  in  a 
loving  Father. 

We  heard  when,  again  and  again,  the 
news  that  another  child  was  born  was  sounded 
through  the  house  with  a  sweetly  solemn  joy, 
like  the  voice  of  an  angel  proclaiming  anew 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men. 

How  many  secrets  we  have  listened  to ! 
How  many  love  scenes  we  have  witnessed ! 
How  many  ringing  shouts  of  laughter  have 
we  heard !  How  many  unbidden  tears  have 
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we  seen  flow  !  What  stories  we  might  tell ! 
But  it  would  not  be  right  for  us  to  tell  all  we 
know.  I  suppose  the  good  old  couple,  as  they 
sat  of  winter  evenings  over  the  embers,  when 
the  children  were  gone  to  bed,  never  thought 
of  our  telling  what  we  heard. 

One  trick  that  the  boys  planned  in  our 
hearing,  and  the  punishment  they  got  for  their 
roguery,  I  will  tell  you  about,  if  you  are  not 
tired  of  our  story." 

"  Go  ahead,"  shouted  the  musket,  with  a 
bounce. 

"  There  were  five  boys  in  the  family.  One 
of  them,  a  little  fellow  of  ten  years  of  age, 
was  foolish  enough  to  be  afraid  of  the  dark. 
His  brothers  resolved  to  cure  him,  and  took 
the  worst  way  possible,  which  was,  to  give 
him  something  to  be  frightened  at. 
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On  the  upper  shelf  of  a  closet  ml  -the  room 
in  which  they  slept  was  a  very  large  "bundle. 
They  determined  to  tie  a  string  to  the  bundle, 
and,  before  George  went  up  to  bed,  to  tie  the 
other  end  of  the  string  to  the -latch  pf  the 
door,  so  that,  when  he  opened  it,  this  bundle 
would  come  thundering  down,  and,  as,  .they 
said,  give  him  something  to  be  scared  at 

The  man  servant  heard  of  the  plan  as  he 
was  lighting^  the  lamps  while  the  boys  were 
talking  itv^^^.  He  had  a  particular,  fency 

for  George  anfl-tbldu.^^//.^  ;•  V' 

George  said  nq^^g^5fi^(r just,  before  the 
time  when  he  thougnfrPom  would  go  up  to 
the  bedroom  to  set  the  trap,  went  up  himself, 
tied  the  string  to  the  latch  of  the  door,  having 
previously  put  a  tin  pan  and  wash  basin  on 
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the  top  of  the  bundle,  then  put  the  old  cat 
in  the  closet,  and  came  down  stairs. 

"When  do  you  go  to  bed,  George?"  said 
Tom. 

"  At  the  usual  time,"  said  George,  quietly. 

Up  ran  Tom  to  prepare  the  entertainment 
for  his  brother,  and  opened  the  door  fearing 
nothing  —  bang  slam  came  great  bundle,  tin 
kettle  and  wash  basin,  and  out  jumped  the 
great  black  cat,  howling  and  spitting  at  the 
racket. 

Tom  forgot  he  was  the  big  brave  boy,  and 
scampering,  like  lightning,  down  stairs,  he 
slipped,  fell,  and  was  brought  in  faint  from 
fright,  and  with  a  bleeding  nose. 

His  father  inquired  what  had  frightened 
him  so.  George  told  what  he  had  done. 
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His  father  blamed  him  severely. 

"  Blame  us,  father,"  said  the  other  boys. 

"  It  is  only  the  biter  bitten,"  said  Tom.  "  I 
am  justly  punished.  I  was  the  oldest,  and  I 
only  am  really  to  blame.  It  is  all  right  that 
I  suffered  instead  of  poor  George." 

Then  their  father  gathered  them  around 
him,  and  told  them  stories  of  the  evil  con- 
sequences he  had  known  follow  from  being 
severely  frightened. 

The  children  all  promised  him  never  to 
commit  such  a  fault  again ;  and  I  believe  they 
kept  their  word. 

But  I  am  too  long,  and  am  growing  prosy." 

"  So  you  are,"  bounced  the  musket. 

"An  ugly,  impertinent  contrivance,  called 
a  grate,  was  introduced  in  lieu  of  us  —  black, 
dirty  coal  was  burned  instead  of  beautiful  oak 
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and  walnut,  to  warm  the  dear  family.  We 
were  no  longer  of  any  use.  Poetry  went  away 
with  the  andirons,  sentiment  and  refinement 
are  obsolete,  and  here  we  stand,  the  head  and 
foot-stones,  as  it  seems  to  me,  at  the  grave  of 
the  dear  old-fashioned  buried  past. 

I  have  done.  Please,  friend  tea-kettle,  favor 
us  with  your  experiences." 

"My  story  has  nothing  extraordinary  in 
it,"  said  the  tea-kettle.  -"Like  most  of  my 
friends,  I  have  had  my  ups  and  downs  in 
the  world. 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  made  in  the  mother 
country.  I  am  of  the  very  best  of  tin ;  what 
there  is  left  of  me  is  still  pretty  good.  When 
that  little  girl's  parents  were  married,  I  first 
took  my  place  in  the  family,  and  contributed 
my  part  to  the  adornment  of  the  kitchen 
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closet.  I  was  kept  as  bright  as  silver,  and 
was  carried,  twice  a  day,  into  the  parlor,  and  set 
upon  some  red-hot  coals,  where  I  used  to  sing 
my  morning  and  evening  song  to  the  happy 
family  I  served. 

Erelong,  an  ugly  upstart  of  a  grate  took 
the  place,  as  you  know,  of  the  dear  old  and- 
irons, and  I  was  banished  with  them  from  my 
happy  place. 

After  this,  I  was  rarely  used.  When  any 
one  was  ill,  and  hot  water  was  wanted  to  be 
kept  up  stairs,  I  was  called  for.  My  nature  is 
a  kindly  one,  so  I  sang  away  just  as  merrily 
as  if  I  had  not  been  somewhat  neglected. 

For  this  sweetness  of  temper  I  had  my  re- 
ward ;  for  once  my  kind  mistress  took  me 
up,  and  said  as  she  looked  at  me,  "  I  do  love 
this  tea-kettle.  It  discourses  to  me  eloquent 
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music.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  early  days 
of  my  happy  married  life.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  precious  hours  we  passed  talking  over  so 
many  pleasant  things  that  we  enjoyed,  or  that 
we  hoped  for,  while  there  it  sat  on  the  coals 
singing  away  a  sort  of  sweet  cheerful  ac- 
companiment to  our  talk,  as  if  it  understood 
all  we  said.  We  understand  each  other,  you 
dear  old  thing." 

In  my  visits  up  stairs.  I  often  heard  amusing 
stories  told  by  the  nurse  to  the  poor  invalid 
of  whom  she  had  the  charge,  when  he  was 
getting  better,  and  such  an  indulgence  as  to 
hear  stories  was  allowed  him. 

Once,  when  one  of  the  boys  —  it  was  little 
Jonathan  —  was  recovering  from  an  attack  of 
scarlatina,  and  was  very  fidgety  and  uncomfort- 
able, nothing  but  some  kind  of  story  would 
keep  him  quiet  in  his  bed. 
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It  so  happened  that  the  good  nurse  was  a 
sort  of  family  friend,  and  had  been  a  great 
deal  in  the  house  of  Jonathan's  cousin,  a  very 
roguish  boy  who  was  always  getting  into 
some  kind  of  scrape. 

Jonathan  was  never  satisfied  with  hearing 
of  Ned's  frolics.  One  I  will  relate.  "  At 
one  time,"  said  the  nurse,  "  his  father  had  been 
ill  for  some  days,  and  the  order  of  the  house 
was  to  be  very  quiet,  as  sleep  was  essential  to 
the  recovery  of  the  invalid.  Now  poor  Ned 
was  rather  in  the  habit  of  making  a  good  deal 
of  noise  everywhere,  but  he  loved  his  father, 
and  was  very  anxious  not  to  disturb  him.  In 
the  house,  he  could  not  avoid  making  some 
little  noise ;  so  he  passed  much  of  his  time 
out  of  doors,  wandering  about  alone  when  he 
could  find  no  playfellow. 
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At  last,  Ned  remembered  that  he  had  some 
money  left  of  his  last  allowance  for  pocket 
money.  This  was  a  rare  thing  ;  usually  Ned's 
money  burned  in  his  pocket  so  that  there  was 
no  comfort  for  him  till  it  was  spent  for  some- 
thing or  other.  Often  —  it  must  be  told  in 
Ned's  favor  —  his  pocket  money  was  given  to 
some  poor  little  boy  or  girl  whom  he  saw  in 
the  street,  or  who  might  happen  to  come  to 
his  father's  house  to  ask  charity.  Ned's 
father,  though  not  rich,  gave  him  pocket 
money,  that  Ned  might  be  able  to  give  for 
himself  if  he  had  the  inclination  so  to  do. 

Well,  it  so  happened  that  neither  charity, 
nor  sugar-plums,  nor  any  other  sweet  thing 
had  taken  off  Ned's  money ;  he  had  as  much 
as  seventy-five  cents  in  his  pocket,  and,  for  the 
want  of  something  better  to  do,  he  went  into 
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a  shop,  called,  in  the  country  town  in  which 
they  lived,  a  '  Variety  Shop.' 

'  Variety  Shop '  was  a  just  and  proper  name 
for  such  an  assemblage  of  every  thing  ever 
devised  for  the  convenience  and  inconvenience 
of  human  beings.  There  were  caps  after  Pa- 
risian fashions  for  ladies,  and  there,  not  far 
off,  were  horse  nets  and  blankets.  There  were 
collars  after  the  newest  patterns  for  gentle- 
men, and  yokes  for  oxen.  There  were  corsets 
and  Noah's  arks,  salt  fish  and  sugar  almonds, 
Chinese  Joshes  and  Little  Samuels,  accordeons 
and  fish  horns,  almanacs,  Joe  Millers,  and 
Bibles,  toothpicks  and  churns,  silver  thimbles 
and  wash  tubs,  penknives,  tweezers  and  pick- 
axes, Adams  and  Eves  in  sugar,  and  Napoleons 
in  brass.  In  short,  what  was  there  not  in 
that  shop  ? 
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Ned  entered,  and  his  eyes  were  dazzled 
with  the  show  and  the  variety.  He  had  some 
money  in  his  pocket,  and  spend  it  now  he  be- 
gan to  think  he  must;  the  fire  burned  very  hot 
in  that  little  pocket  of  his,  it  must  be  put  out 
Somewhere  or  other  it  must  go,  that  trouble- 
some seventy-five  cents. 

Now  what  did  Ned  want  of  toothpicks,  or 
churns,  or  horse  blankets,  or  collars,  or  caps, 
or  yokes,  or  thimbles,  or  tubs?  A  little 
Samuel  his  aunt  had  given  him.  A  Chinese 
Josh  had  a  charm  for  him.  He  would  look 
at  it. 

The  shopman,  who  had  once  been  a  pedler, 
saw  the  state  of  things  with  Ned,  and  re- 
solved to  relieve  him  of  that  burning  trouble 
in  his  pocket,  if  possible.  The  man  was  an 
honest  fellow,  and  meant  to  give  Ned  his 
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money's  worth.  But  an  exchange  was  no 
robbery,  and  he  was  convinced  that  it  would 
be  better  for  both  sides  if  something  in  his 
Variety  Shop  should  go  to  Ned,  and  Ned's 
money  should  go  into  the  money  drawer. 

After  Ned  had  looked  some  time  at  the 
Josh,  and  had  half  made  up  his  mind  to  take 
it,  and  had  motioned  away  all  the  sugar  mon- 
sters and  Noah's  arks  and  bronze  Napoleons 
and  even  the  penknives,  the  shopman  said, 
"You  have  not  looked  at  my  fancy  fowls, 
young  gentleman;  I  should  like  you  would 
see  them  before  you  decide  what  you  will  have 
of  my  variety  this  morning.  That  is  quite  a 
new  article  which  I  have  just  received." 

Ned  was  not  used  to  being  called  young 
gentleman.  He  was  nothing  but  a  boy.  Of 
course,  he  went  to  look  at  the  new  article, 
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after  this.  Every  one  but  him  and  the  shop- 
man had  left  the  shop.  It  was  very  quiet, 
and,  just  as  the  shopman  had  finished  speak- 
ing, a  cock,  who  was  in  a  crate  in  the  corner, 
set  up  the  loudest  crowing  that  Ned  had  ever 
heard,  and  with  a  decidedly  foreign  tone. 

In  a  moment,  Ned  made  up  his  mind  that 
cock  he  would  have.  His  father  had  given 
him  leave  to  keep  fowls,  and  he  already  had  a 
cock  and  three  hens  of  a  fine  breed. 

"  What's  the  price  of  that  fellow "?  "  said  he ; 
"he's  a  real  buster;  he'll  wake  us  all  up 
early  enough  in  the  morning." 

"  A  dollar,  and  cheap  enough,  too,"  said 
the  shopman ;  "  but,  as  it's  you,  and  I  know 
your  family,  you  shall  have  it  for  that." 

"  I  have  only  seventy-five  cents,"  said  Ned, 
"  and  shall  have  no  more  till  next  week,  when 
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I  have  my  allowance.  If  you  will  trust  me, 
and  are  willing  to  wait,  I  will  take  the  rooster." 

"  Suppose  the  critter  was  to  die  afore  then," 
said  the  shopman,  "  would  you  pay  all  the 
same  I " 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Ned ;  and  the  bargain 
was  settled. 

The  shopman  advised  him  not  to  take  the 
cock  away  before  dark.  Ned  agreed  to  wait 
till  then.  Just  before  his  bed  time,  he  went 
for  Chanticleer,  and  brought  him  as  quietly 
as  possible  to  the  house.  He  was  afraid  to 
put  the  new  master  of  the  poultry  yard  on  the 
roost  with  the  old  cock,  lest  they  should  fight  in 
the  morning ;  so  he  carried  his  treasure  softly 
up  to  his  own  bedroom  in  which  was  a  large 
closet  where  he  had  prepared  a  temporary 
roost.  The  cock,  who  was  very  tame,  as  he 
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had  been  always  a  pet,  made  no  fuss,  but  went 
to  sleep  on  his  new  roost.  So  did  N  3d  in  his 
comfortable  bed. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  this  laige  closet 
was  between  Ned's  bedroom  and  that  of  his 
father  who,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  had 
been  seriously  ill,  and  who  particularly  de- 
manded quiet.  All  the  first  part  of  the  night 
the  sick  man  had  been  tossing  alout,  very 
uneasy,  till  about  three  o'clock  in  ';he  morn- 
ing, when  he  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep.  His 
wife,  weary  with  anxiety  and  watching,  was 
trying  to  get  a  nap  in  the  easy  chair,  when, 
suddenly,  close  by  them,  as  if  in  th^  very  room, 
came  an  indescribable  screech,  an  unearthly, 
long,  shrill  cock-a-doodle-do  yell,  such  as  only 
a  fancy  feathered  biped  can  perform. 

The  poor  invalid  screamed  with  horror,  and 
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his  wife  would  have  screamed  too,  had  she 
not  thought  first  of  her  dear  patient. 

In  a  moment,  all  the  household  had  left 
their  beds  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  horrid 
noise.  Every  one  ran  to  the  sick  man's  door, 
to  listen  if  it  was  from  there  that  the  fright- 
ful noise  came.  When  the  door  was  opened, 
there  stood  all  the  terrified  family,  and,  among 
the  rest,  poor  Ned  with  the  culprit  in  his  arms. 

"  It's  only  my  new  fancy  rooster  in  my  clos- 
et," said  he ;  "I  never  thought  of  his  crowing. 
Poor  father  and  mother,  I  am  so  sorry !  O, 
dear !  dear  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  I'll  carry  him 
right  down,  this  minute;  and  I  never,  dear 
father,  will  do  such  a  thing  again.  Who'd  a' 
thought  of  his  crowing  so  early]  and  then 
he's  such  an  awful  ouster  when  he  crows.  Do 
look  at  him." 
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Ned's  father  was  the  best  tempered  man 
that  ever  lived,  and  he  was  really  getting  well ; 
so,  after  a  minute  or  two,  he  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter  at  the  droll  group  assembled  in 
his  room,  with  poor  Ned  in  the  midst  of  them 
in  his  night  shirt.  As  soon  as  Ned  heard  his 
father  laugh,  he  scampered  off  on  his  bare 
feet,  with  his  fancy  rooster  in  his  arms,  cover- 
ing its  head  with  his  shirt  to  keep  down  the 
crowing.  He  shut  the  creature  up  in  the 
cellar,  where  it  shouted  and  screeched  till 
morning." 

Some  of  my  most  amusing  recollections 
are  of  the  queer  scenes  and  conversations  at 
which  I  was  present,  when  my  kind  mistress 
lent  me  to  a  farmer's  wife.  This  woman  was 
in  the  habit  of  depending,  as  far  as  possible, 
upon  her  neighbors  for  any  little  conveniences 
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she  fancied,  and  did  not  like  to  pay  the  cost  of. 
Usually  she  managed  to  do  without  such  a  nice 
tea-kettle  as  I  really  was ;  but,  when  she  had 
company,  she  regularly  came  in  for  me. 

This  was  her  usual  way  of  asking  for  me, 
after  saying  good  morning :  "  All  your  folks 
pretty  well  ? " 

"  Yes,  we  are  all  very  well,"  was  the  answer 
usually. 

"  Well,  then,  I  spose  you've  nothin'  agin 
my  havin'  your  kittle  this  arternoon.  I  expect 
Deacon  Fish  and  his  wife,  and  tew  darters  to 
an  arely  tea ;  and  I'm  kind  o'  used  to  that  ere 
kittle  o'  yourn,  and  can't  somehow  git  along 
without  it;  and  I  han't  yet  got  none  of  my 
own,  you  see." 

She,  of  course,  always  had  me  to  entertain 
her  company ;  she  knew  she  should  get  me ;" 
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and,  as  she  went  away,  she  always  said  some- 
thing about  how  pleasant  and  right  it  was  to 

he  neighborly. 

*  -''•/?* 

After  a  few  years,  some  one  of  her  relations 

gave  her  a  nice  tea-kettle.  She  brought  it  in 
to  show  to  my  mistress.  I  was  hissing  away 
at  the  time  for  breakfast,  which  was  hardly 
over  when  she  entered.  After  she  had  shown 
her  kettle  to  every  one,  and  satisfied  herself 
that  it  would  bear  a  comparison  with  me,  she 
said,  — 

"  Now,  at  last,  I've  got  a  kittle  o'  my  own  ; 
and  I'll  never  borry  nor  lend  agin  as  long  as  I 
live  in  this  here  vale  o'  tears." 

Not  long  after  this,  a  careless  girl  left  my 
rival  on  the  fire  till  the  bottom  was  burned 
through,  and  the  kettle  was  ruined. 

The  next  time  the  good  woman  came,  her 
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speech  ran  somewhat  thus ;  "  I  spose  you  was 
to  meetin'  last  Sabbath." 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  if  you  was,  I  guess  you  heerd  how 
the  minister  told  us  to  be  good  to  one  another 
• — to  be  neighborly,  and  help  folks  along. 
Now  I  guess  as  how  I  told  you  once  that  I 
shouldn't  neither  borry  nor  lend.  Now  I  ain't 
tew  old  to  larn  and  mend  my  ways,  and  I  mean 
to  deu  as  the  parson  says,  and  lend  and  borry 
all  the  days  of  my  life;  so  maybe  you'll  lend 
me  that  eie  kittle." 

But  I  must  tell  you  about  one  of  these  visits 
I  made  to  this  peculiar  neighbor.  When  she 
came  in  for  me  that  day,  she  looked  full  of 
business  and  earnestness,  and,  before  she  was 
fairly  seated,  she  began  to  tell  her  errand. 

"I  ha\3  come,"  she  said,  "to  invite  you  all 
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to  a  rag  bee,  every  one  on  ye  —  men  folks  and 
all,  because  they  can  cut  and  wind  and  be 
agreeable,  and  band  round  cups  and  sarcers 
and  things  to  eat,  if  they  can't  deu  no  thin' 
else ;  so  now  you  must  all  come  and  bring  your 
thimbles  and  scissors  and  big  needles,  and,  ef 
you've  no  objections,  I'll  jest  take  the  tea-kittle 
now,  as  I'm  goin'  straight  home." 

My  mistress,  who  was  the  kindest  person 
that  ever  lived,  promised  to  go  to  the  rag  party. 
She  wished  to  please  and  aid  this  selfish  wo- 
man, for  she  was  her  nearest  neighbor." 

"  Pray,  dear  mother,  tell  us  what  a  rag  bee 
is,"  said  Harry. 

"At  the  time  when  our  tea-kettle  was  in  its 
prime,  we  had  no  woollen  or  cotton  factories  in 
this  country.  Our  carpets  all  came  from  Eu- 
rope, from  England  most  of  them,  and  poor 
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people  could  not  afford  to  buy  them.  Families 
were  in  the  habit  of  carefully  saving  all  their 
woollen  pieces,  all  their  old  woollen  clothes ; 
not  a  scrap  was  lost. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  these  old  woollen 
pieces  was  collected,  it  was  a  custom  in  the 
country  to  invite  all  the  neighbors  to  come  in, 
and  aid  the  family  in  cutting  these  fragments 
up  into  narrow  strips,  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  then  sewing  the  strips  together, 
and  winding  them  up  into  large  balls.  This 
was  used  for  what  the  weavers  call  the  warp  or 
the  filling  of  the  carpet.  The  woof  was  made 
of  yarn,  spun  usually  in  the  house  from  wool 
taken  from  the  backs  of  their  own  sheep,  and 
colored  with  a  dye  made  from  the  roots  of  the 
barberry  bushes,  or  the  poke  weed,  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  foreign  indigo,  or  perhaps 
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logwood.  A  sufficient  variety  of  colors  could 
be  manufactured  to  produce  a  very  decent- 
looking  carpet. 

The  weaving  of  this  homemade  carpet  was 
done  also  in  the  neighborhood.  There  were 
always  looms  enough  to  weave,  for  a  moderate 
price,  all  the  carpets  required  in  the  place. 
At  that  time,  there  was  usually  a  carpet  only 
in  what  was  called  the  sitting  room,  or,  as  the 
country  people  called  it,  "  the  settin  room." 
The  rest  of  the  house  had  bare  floors ;  perhaps, 
in  the  houses  of  the  richest  of  the  country 
people,  a  bit  of  carpet  by  the  bed  side. 

But  I  must  tell  you  what  else  the  tea-kettle 
said.  "  I  went,  or  rather  was  carried,"  said 
she,  "  to  the  rag  party.  The  good  lady  who 
borrowed  me,  I  must  say  for  her,  did  brighten 
me.  up  famously.  "There,"  said  she,  as  she 
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gave  me  the  last  touch  with  her  rubbing 
cloth,  "  ef  it  ain't  as  bright  as  our  Lijah's 
cheeks  a  Sabberday  mornins !  " 

The  country  hour  for  dining  was  twelve 
o'clock,  and  the  rag  party  was  invited  to 
come  at  two.  Accordingly,  all  the  women  of 
the  place  with  whom  Mrs.  Nutter  had  any  ac- 
quaintance that  did  or  did  not  authorize  an 
invitation,  were  assembled  in  her  best  parlor, 
to  take  part  in  the  rag  bee. 

A  nice-looking,  sensible  set  of  folks  they 
were,  and,  if  I  could  remember  all  they  said, 
I  am  sure  you  would  think  it  very  amusing. 
One  of  the  subjects  that  I  now  think  of  was 
introduced  by  a  pair  of  very  old  breeches. 

"Where,"  said  Mrs.  White,  "did  you  get 
such  a  pair  of  horrid,  old,  scrimpy,  frightful 
things  as  them  ?  Why,  the  knees  are  patched 
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with  blue,  and  the  seats  with  red,  and  they  are 
so  very  small,  and  yet  so  long  —  who  did  they 
belong  to  ?  " 

Mrs.  Nutter  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  at  last, 
she  seemed  to  muster  courage,  and  to  be  de- 
termined to  speak  the  whole  truth. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  ef  I  must  teU  the  treuth, 
them  are  breeches  come  off  of  a  scarecrow. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  none  of  us  could  ever 
have  worn  'em.  This  here's  the  way  I  got 
'em.  My  husband  bought  Mr.  Crane's  piece 
that  jined  on  to  ourn,  and  I  made  him  throw 
in  the  scarecrow,  cause  I  meant  to  have  a  rag 
party ;  and  I  reckon  that  you'll  get  a  good 
many  strips  out  on  'em,  though  they  be  so 
patched  like." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  one  of  the  party,  a  fine, 
rosy,  jolly-looking  girl,  "  I  wonder  if  these  are 
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not  the  ones  which  they  say  old  Scrimp  the 
miser  changed  with  a  scarecrow;  and,  after 
the  exchange,  old  Scrimp  looked  so  smart  that 
people  thought  he  was  going  to  be  married." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  so  lean  favored 
as  he  is  1 "  asked  one  of  the  company.  "  Folks 
say  he's  so  thin  that  he  turns  in  his  hat,  but 
that  ere  don't  seem  likely." 

Another  of  the  company  now  looked  up 
from  her  work,  showing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
nice  strips  she  had  been  cutting.  "  I  can't  be- 
lieve," said  she,  "  all  the  stories  they  tell  of 
old  Scrimp's  miserly  ways.  They  say  that  he 
almost  lives  upon  samples." 

"Lives  upon  samples'?  What  does  that 
mean  1  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  What 
kind  of  victuals  is  samples  I " 

"  Why,  Lois  Ward,  don't  you  know  what  a 
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sample  is  1  Why,  he  goes  to  a  shop,  and  he 
asks  for  samples  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
sugar,  and  so  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  he  makes 
these  last  a  great  while,  and  then  he  goes  to 
another,  and  does  the  same  thing ;  and,  when 
he  thinks  they  know  his  tricks,  he  walks  clear 
over  to  another  town  after  samples ;  and  so  he 
lives  upon  almost  nothing.  They  say  that  he 
keeps  all  his  money  in  an  old  boot  hanging  up 
in  his  cellar,  because  he  thinks  no  robber 
would  think  to  look  in  an  old  boot  after 
money." 

"  They  tell  me,"  said  another,  "  that  he  kills 
cats  for  their  skins,  and  that  he  goes  out  o' 
nights  with  a  long  pole  to  kill  skunks,  and 
roasts  them  to  get  their  grease,  because  skunk's 
grease  is  mighty  powerful  for  men  and  beasts 
sometimes,  and  sells  for  a  good  deal,  'cause 
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there  ain't  many  folks  willing  to  undertake  the 
nasty  varmints." 

"  Do  you  know  what  Beckey  Cross  said 
about  him  I  She  said  that  he  was  nothing 
but  skin  and  grief,  and  that  he  never  made 
any  shadow.  But  poor  Scrimp,  though  he  is 
such  a  miser,  has  a  heart,  and  can  do  a  very 
kind  thing." 

"  How  did  you  find  out  that,  Miss  Dolly  ?  " 
said  the  rosy-cheeked  girl.  "  Did  he  ever  ask 
you  to  take  care  of  his  heart "?  if  such  a  thing 
could  be  found.  Perhaps  it  is  your  fault  that 
poor  Scrimp  is  nothing  but  skin  and  grief." 

Miss  Dolly  drew  herself  up,  and  looked  in 
a  very  dignified  manner  at  the  young  village 
belle.  "  I  never  kept  company  with  Mr.  Scrimp, 
and  never  should  wish  to  with  such  a  thread 
paper  of  a  man  as  him ;  but  I  stick  to  it,  he 
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has  a  heart,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  I  diskivered 
it.  You  know  poor  Mrs.  Fowler,  whose  house 
is  just  out  of  the  town,  near  two  miles  from 
old  Scrimp's.  I  was  there  to  see  the  poor 
woman  the  other  day.  You  know  her  hus- 
band was  killed  last  winter  by  the  falling  of 
a  tree  before  the  woodcutters  thought  it  was 
ready  to  fall.  You  know  she  has  one  little 
boy,  who  she  sets  every  thing  by,  and  they 
are  pretty  poor,  though  the  parish  does  help 
them. 

I  sat  with  her  some  time,  and  heard  all  her 
troubles  and  misfortings.  At  last,  she  spoke 
of  all  the  kind  things  she'd  had  done  for  her 
by  different  people ;  among  others,  she  told 
me  of  a  kind  act  of  old  Scrimp's. 

"  One  day,"  says  she,  "  my  little  boy,  only 
four  years  old,  did  not,  as  usual,  come  in  at 
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supper  time.  I  went  out  to  look  for  him  in 
the  wood  where  he  goes  to  play;  but  he  was 
not  there.  Night  came  on,  and  no  Willie. 
I  was  half  crazy  with  fear.  I  was  at  my  wits' 
ends.  I  had  forbidden  him  to  go  to  the  vil- 
lage, but  I  concluded  he  had  disobeyed  me; 
and  so,  at  last,  I  sot  out  in  that  direction, 
though  I'm  so  lame  I  can't  walk  fast. 

Well,  she  said  she  hadn't  gone  far  before 
she  met  Mr.  Scrimp  leading  her  little  boy 
home.  He  had  found  the  child,  after  dark, 
crying  in  the  street.  He  knew  who  was  his 
mother,  and  where  she  lived,  and  he  took  hold 
of  the  little  fellow's  hand,  carried  him  to  the 
bakers,  bought  him  a  roll  for  supper,  and  was 
leading  him  home  to  his  mother.  He  insisted 
upon  the  poor  widow's  taking  his  arm,  and  he 
went  back  with  her  to  her  cottage,  and  left 
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a  quarter  of  a  dollar  on  her  table  when  he 
went  away. 

Now,"  said  Miss  Dolly,  as  she  finished, 
"hain't  Mr.  Scrimp  got  a  heart?  anl,  as  for  his 
living  on  samples,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of 
such  a  ridiculous  story.  You  see  he's  got  a 
kind  of  habit  o'  saving,  and  he's  so  thin  he 
don't  want  much,  and  he's  nobody  to  spend 
for;  but  I  tell  you  he  has  got  a  heart,  and  a 
good  one,  when  you  come  at  it." 

This  was  a  specimen  of  the  co  nversations 
at  the  rag  parties.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  tea  table  was  spread,  and  such 
loads  of  bread  and  butter,  cake,  cheese,  and 
what  they  called  sweet  sarse  and  e.pple  trade 
you  never  saw.  The  farmers  and  th  eir  sons,  as 
many  as  could  be  spared  from  work,  put  on 
their  best  coats,  and  helped  hand  about  the 
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tea  and  good  things.  At  nine  exactly,  they 
all  went  home,  leaving  many  large  balls,  nicely 
sewed,  of  filling  for  the  intended  new  carpet. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  I  was 
brightened  up  again,  and  sent  home,  when 
my  dear  mistress  saw  me  put  up  on  a  high 
shelf  among  valuable  things  not  often  used, 
but  always  well  cared  for.  As  I  said  before, 
she  seemed  really  to  love  me,  and  often  said, 
as  she  looked  at  me,  "  I  hope  no  harm  will 
come  to  my  precious  old  tea-kettle." 

Now  I  come  to  the  painful  part  of  my 
story,  of  which,  even  now,  I  hate  to  think. 
With  all  this  love  and  consideration  for  me, 
my  mistress  made  one  fatal  mistake.  She 
allowed  those  same  boys,  who  used  the  curling 
tongs  to  get  a  bone  out  of  the  pig's  throat,  to 
take  me  with  them  when  they  went  into  the 
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froods  to  pass  a  day  and  night,  and  have  a 
frolic,  as  they  called  it 

The  boys  made  a  huge  fire,  and  put  me  on 
A,  and  I  boiled  some  water  for  them,  and  did 
my  duty  well.  But,  after  they  had  satisfied 
their  thirst  with  the  good  tea  I  had  enabled 
them  to  make,  they  forgot  your  humble  ser- 
vant, and  left  me  on  the  coals. 

The  water  all  evaporated,  and  I  was  left  to 
me  fury  of  the  fire ;  my  pleasant  song  turned 
into  a  groan,  a  scream,  -  in  fact ;  my  nose 
could  not  stand  the  fire;  it  dropped  into  the 
ashes  ;  and  here  I  am,  the  wreck  of  what  I  was, 
with  this  ghastly  hole  in  me  which  you  see. 

To  be  sure,  the  boys  were  sorry  enough  for 
their  carelessness ;  but  that  did  not  mend  my 
nose.  I  am  kept  here  by  my  mistress  for  the 
same  reason  that  she  keeps  the  old  pitcher  and 
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other  useless  things,  as  memorials  of  happy 
days  past  and  gone." 

The  tea-kettle  was  silent.  Without  any 
preface,  the  spinning  wheel  began  to  whirl  and 
whiz,  and  whiz  and  whirl,  and  grumble  and 
rumble,  and  buzz  and  buzz,  and  made  alto- 
gether such  a  sleepy  sound,  as  she  told  her 
story,  which  was,  I  guess,  what  the  sailors 
call  a  long  yarn,  that  she  put  me  into  such  a 
sound  sleep,  that  I  could  no  longer  hear  any 
thing  distinctly,  and  lost  her  story  altogether." 

"  But,  dear  mother,"  said  Frank,  "  I  hope 
you  woke  up  so  as  to  hear  the  history  of  the 
old  cloak,  and  the  comical  coat,  and  the  wig." 

"  I  will  see,"  she  answered,  "  what  more  I 
can  remember  of  those  dreamy  times  which  I 
passed  in  my  dear  mother's  attic,  the  palace  of 
my  early  days. 
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One  very  rainy  Sunday,  the  noise  of  the 
children  was  too  much  for  the  older  and  graver 
part  of  the  family,  who  wished  to  read  and 
be  quiet;  and  my  mother  advised  me  to  take 
my  book,  and  go  up  to  my  parlor. 

I  always  liked  to  be  there,  and  to  be  by  my- 
self, with  only  the  society  of  my  friend  the  cat 
who  was  perfectly  docile  and  obedient  to  me. 
I  took  Pilgrim's  Progress,  my  favorite  book, 
and  was  soon  very  comfortably  seated  in  my 
great  old-fashioned  arm  chair.  Puss  was  by 
my  side  in  the  chair,  for  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  us  both. 

O,  that  Puss,  a  famous  cat  she  was.  She  was 
of  a  beautiful  Maltese  blue,  with  a  very  nice 
white  handkerchief  on  her  breast,  a  white  ring 
for  a  necklace,  and  four  white  feet.  She  once 
met  with  an  adventure  worth  relating. 
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A  young  harum  scarum  Italian  was  a  friend 
of  my  mother's,  and  was  often  at  our  house. 
A  young  lady,  to  whom  he  was  much  devoted, 
had  a  fancy  for  cats.  He  resolved,  at  the 
Christmas  season,  to  gratify  this  taste  of  hers, 
as  well  as  h/s  own  love  of  all  sorts  of  vagaries. 

Christmas  fell  on  Monday.  On  that  morn- 
ing, the  young  lady  received  an  elegant  package 
which  con  tain  sd,  wrapped  up  in  seven  papers, 
carefully  sealed,  a  picture  of  a  great  black  cat, 
with  fiery  eyes,  long  whiskers,  and  a  flaming 
red  tongue.  The  young  lady  was  a  good  deal 
astonished,  you  may  believe. 

The  next  morning,  she  found  in  her  break- 
fast cup  the  prettiest  little  sugar  cat  you  can 
imagine.  She  asked  all  the  family  who  had 
played  her  the  trick,  but  no  one  knew. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  when  the  house- 
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maid  opened  the  window  to  sweep  the  drawing 
room,  as  she  always  did  at  seven  o'clock,  a 
small,  soft  bundle  came  flying  in  at  the  win- 
dow, and  fell  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  The 
bundle  was  directed  to  Miss  Mary,  and  con- 
tained a  large  rag  cat,  with  a  painted  face,  and 
with  little  bunches  gathered  up  for  nose  and 
ears. 

Inquiries  were  in  vain.  No  one  had  seen 
the  daring  hand  that  tossed  the  rag  pussy  into 
the  window.  The  lady's  suspicions  did  not 
fall  upon  the  Italian,  because  he  had  made  her 
think  that  he  was  out  of  town. 

Early  on  Thursday  morning,  came  a  great 
double  knock  and  ring  at  the  house  door.  So 
loud  and  long  was  the  noise  that  the  servant, 
a  little,  scary  old  man,  thought  the  house  was 
coming  down.  With  trembling  hand,  he  opened 
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the  door,  when  a  black  man,  six  feet  high, 
delivered  a  huge  box.  The  two  men  together 
had  to  take  it  in,  it  was  so  clumsy,  though  the 
weight  was  not  much.  In  answer  to  the  old 
man's  inquiries  as  to  who  sent  it,  &c.,  the  black 
only  pointed  to  his  mouth  and  ears,  significant- 
ly, to  intimate  that  he  was  deaf  and  dumb. 
On  the  top  of  the  box  was  marked  in  red  chalk 

"  Miss  Mary ." 

As  soon  as  she  came  down,  she  was  led  to 
the  box.  It  was  opened  with  some  difficulty. 
Inside  was  a  quantity  of  cotton  wool,  and  scat- 
tered about  in  the  wool  were  little  packages  of 
soft  paper,  and  inside  of  each  was  a  little  china 
cat.  When  all  were  taken  out,  the  young  lady 
found  herself  the  possessor  of  a  white  china  cat 
with  gold  ears  and  gold  collar,  and  five  little 
china  kittens  of  various  colors. 
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It  did  no  good  asking  questions,  and  the 
poor  young  lady  resigned  herself  to  her  fate. 

The  part  of  the  house  in  which  Miss  Mary 
slept  was  a  sort  of  wing.  The  only  room 
there  with  a  chimney  was  hers.  The  roof 
communicated  with  a  shed,  so  that  it  was  not 
difficult  for  a  good  climber  to  get  at  the 
chimney. 

On  Friday  morning,  Miss  Mary  was  awakened 
by  a  rattling  in  the  chimney  corner  where, 
to  her  amazement,  was  a  "  Noah's  ark  "  dan- 
gling by  a  string.  She  took  hold  of  it,  and 
drew  it  out  of  the  chimney. 

"This  must  be  meant  for  one  of  the  little 
children,"  thought  she.  But  no ;  the  ark  bore 
her  name.  On  opening  it,  she  discovered  that 
it  was  a  collection  made  from  many  arks,  a  cat 
having  been  culled  from  each.  So  there  were 
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cats  of  many  sizes,  and  all  painted  as  red  as 
they  could  be.  They  made  a  long  procession 
of  red  cats. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  young  lady  awoke 
very  early,  but  found  nothing  in  her  chimney 
corner.  Although  the  weather  was  very  cold, 
she  went  out,  as  was  her  custom,  to  walk  in 
the  garden  before  breakfast.  There  was  a 
high  wall  on  the  side  of  the  garden  next  the 
street.  She  walked  down  by  the  side  of  this 
wall  towards  a  little  arbor  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden.  Just  as  she  reached  the  arbor,  she 
was  startled  by  a  squeak  from  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  something  fell  just  at  her  feet. 
Taking  the  thing  up,  she  perceived  that  it 
was  a  toy  cat  with  a  mewing  arrangement 
underneath.  It  had  been  carefully  wrapped 
up,  but  the  paper  was  broken  in  the  attempt 
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to  make  it  mew  at  the  top  of  the  wall.  The 
lady  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laugh- 
ter; but,  in  answer  to  her  laugh,  came  a 
dismal  mewing  from  the  other  side  of  the 
wall;  and,  as  she  walked  towards  the  house, 
at  every  few  steps,  a  yowling  toy  cat  jumped 
over,  and  fell  at  her  feet. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  the  lady  said, 
"  I  shall  be  left  in  peace  to-day.  I  think  all 
the  different  kinds  of  cats  must  be  exhausted." 

On  going  to  her  writing  table,  after  .break- 
fast, she  found  a  little  package  lying  on  some 
note  paper.  It  was  very  heavy,  and  was  direct- 
ed to  her  in  a  hand  she  did  not  recognize.  It 
proved  to  be  a  most  beautiful  Paris  bronze  cat 
paper  weight.  The  cat  had  her  paw  on  a 
bird,  and  looked  so  life-like  that  it  was  almost 
painful  to  see  her.  ,  &* 
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"  I  am  now  in  a  state,"  said  Miss  Mary,  "  to 
arrange  a  cat  museum." 

So  she  took  all  the  cats,  and  placed  them, 
in  the  order  of  their  appearance,  in  a  recess 
on  one  side  of  the  room.  There  were  picture 
cat,  rag  cat,  China  cats,  ark  cats,  yowling 
cats,  bronze  cat. 

The  next  morning  was  New  Year's  Day. 
The  young  lady  passed  it  in  quiet.  No  cats 
invaded  her  repose.  She  began  to  think  the 
eruption  of  cats  was  beginning  to  subside. 
Vain  hope !  Her  tormentor  was  busy  enough. 

On  Sunday  evening,  he  arrived  at  our  house 
in  the  country.  He  came  to  spend  the 
night. 

"  My  dear  E.,"  said  he  to  me,  "  you  must  lend 

me  a  cat.  I  have  sent  Miss  Mary every 

kind  of  cat  except  a  live  one,  and  now  I  must 
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send  that  too.     I  am  going  to  make  you  dress 
up  your  favorite  blue  kitten." 

At  first,  I  refused ;  but,  on  his  promise  that 
the  kitten  should  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
care  and  consideration,  I  agreed.  I  made  her 
a  gown  of  yellow  satin  coming  down  over  her 
legs.  The  tail  went  through  the  gown  and 
helped  to  keep  it  on.  That  tail  was  the  gau- 
diest part  of  all,  being  wound  with  gold  lace, 
and  bearing  at  the  tip  a  gay,  flourishing  bow. 
I  made  for  pussy  beautiful  pettiloons  of  dark- 
red  glazed  cambric,  and  shod  her  with  black 
morocco  boots.  Her  cap  was  made  of  paste- 
board, tall  and  peaked,  trimmed  with  gay  rib- 
bons, and  surmounted  by  a  cock's  feather.  A 
coral  necklace  with  a  locket  was  put  about 
her  neck ;  and  then  poor  pussy  was  com- 
plete, and  shone  in  her  whole  brilliancy. 
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Her  patience  was  a  shining  example.  Not  a 
mew  nor  a  growl  at  all  the  often-repeated  fit- 
tings and  tryings  on.  She  purred  kindly  all 
the  time. 

Her  carriage  was  a  bandbox,  big  enough  to 
avoid  crushing  the  cap  and  tail,  with  a  hole 
cut  in  the  cover  for  ventilation;  and  Miss 
Pussy  set  off  for  town. 

"  A  whole  day  gone,  and  no  cat ! "  exclaimed 

Miss  Mary ,  as  the  family  rose  from  tea. 

"  The  joke  is  over  now,  whatever  it  was." 

No  sooner  were  the  words  spoken  than  a 
rousing  knock  and  ring  startled  the  silence, 
and  a  bandbox  appeared  covered  with  brilliant 
red  letters  spelling,  "  This  side  up  with  care," 
and  several  other  phrases  with  the  same  mean- 
ing. "  Open  carefully  "  stood  prominent  among 
them.  The  direction  was,  of  course,  to  Miss 
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Mary.  With  careful  hand,  she  raised  the  lid, 
when  the  cat,  tired  of  long  confinement, 
bewildered  by  the  sudden  light,  and  scared  by 
the  roars  of  laughter  that  greeted  her,  leapt 
from  the  box,  and  sped  around  the  room  like 
lightning.  The  dress  held  on  well,  while  she 
galloped  about  like  a  gayly  caparisoned  circus 
pony.  At  last,  she  took  a  leap  and  fell  into 
the  midst  of  her  predecessors.  Rag  cats,  China 
cats,  Noah's  cats,  yowling  cats  were  upset  and 
dashed  to  pieces. 

At  this  moment,  the  author  of  all  the  non- 
sense poked  his  head  into  the  door.  "  My  dear 
Miss  Mary,  I  trust  I  have,  at  last,  satisfied  your 
taste  for  cats.  I  hope  you  like  your  New 
Year's  gifts." 
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THE  OLD  GARRET. 


"  PRAY,  dear  Mother,"  said  the  boys,  "  tell 
us  what  else  you  heard  in  the  old  garret." 

"  You  know,"  said  she,  "  it  was  on  a  rainy 
Sunday  when  my  mother  sent  me  up  there 
with  my  book,  Pilgrim's  Progress.  This  book 
always  delighted  me,  and  set  my  fancy  to  work 
in  some  way  or  other. 

After  reading  a  while,  I  began  to  look  at  the 
queer  old  things  in  the  garret.  Pussy  began 
to  purr  louder  and  louder,  and  at  last  I  fell 
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again  into  the  same  dreamy  sleep  that  I  was 
in  at  first. 

Presently  I  heard  the  same  confused  sound 
which  I  heard  before  when  the  old  tenants 
of  the  garret  began  to  speak.  There  seemed 
also  to  be  a  slight  motion  among  them,  and  a 
sort  of  mysterious  appearance  came  over  the 
whole  apartment,  as  if  they  were  all  living, 
though  very  shadowy  beings.  Presently  I 
heard  the  creak  of  the  curling  tongs,  and  he 
uttered  these  words  :  — 

"  I  think  we  have  all  been  wronged  by  our 
friend  the  wig  ;  he  approved  of  our  all  relating 
our  own  histories,  and  promised  that,  after  we 
had  done  so,  he  would  give  us  his,  frankly 
and  truly,  as  we  have  done ;  instead  of  that, 
he,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  fell  asleep  when 
our  friend  spinning  wheel  related  her  story; 
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and,  when  we  all  waked  up,  he  did  not  fulfil 
his  promise.  I  move  that  he  be  requested  now 
to  give  us  a  faithful  account  of  his  whole  life, 
till  he  was  consigned  with  us  to  this  dark, 
gloomy  old  place.  I  probably  have  been  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  him  than  any  one 
present;  for  once  or  twice  I  have  assisted  in 
smoothing,  or  rather  frizzing,  his  ruffled  hairs, 
and  making  him  fit  for  company;  and,  with 
your  leave,  my  friends,  I  urge  him  in  your 
name  to  relate  his  history."  A  sort  of  hum 
of  approbation  sounded  through  the  long,  dark 
old  garret,  and  then  the  wig  spoke. 

"  Friend  Frizzle  is  right :  I  did  agree  to  re- 
late my  adventures,  but  I  said  I  would  wait 
till  all  had  told  their  stories ;  now,  here  are 
two  of  this  brilliant  company  that  have  not 
said  one  word  of  themselves,  that  comical  coat 
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and  that  old  cloak;  after  they  have  related 
their  history  I  will  relate  mine.  The  wig 
hitched  a  little  on  his  block,  and  was  silent. 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  the  coat,  "  to  tell  all  I 
know  of  myself,  and  I  shall  not  keep  you  long, 
I  trust.  My  friend  the  baize  gown  and  I  had 
the  same  origin  on  the  back  of  a  sheep,  only 
I  was  of  a  nicer  texture,  and  had,  from  my 
earliest  days,  a  more  refined  character;  and, 
of  course,  was  used  for  higher  purposes.  Ma- 
jor Sword  there  may  know  perhaps  that  I  had 
as  much  to  do  with  making  the  major  of  Cadets 
as  he  had,  only  I  did  not  make  people  run 
when  they  looked  at  me,  as  he  says  he  did. 

I  was  originally  of  the  most  delicate  white, 
and  I  was  made  into  one  of  the  very  first  coats 
that  ever  appeared  on  the  parade  as  one  of 
the  Governor's  guards.  I  think  I  did  more 
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to  make  the  major  than  my  Lord  Sword  did. 
Think  of  a  major  without  a  coat !  He  would 
not  be  a  major,  for  a  moment.  He  would  be 
hooted  at.  Now,  even  were  he  without  a 
sword,  and  had  me,  such  as  I  once  was,  on  his 
back,  he  would  still  be  known  as  a  major  of 
the  Cadets." 

"  Self-glorification !  Come  to  your  story," 
cried  the  musket,  with  a  bounce. 

"  I  will,"  said  the  coat.  "  I  was,  as  I  have 
told  you,  the  major's  military  coat,  admired 
by  all  who  looked  at  me ;  and  I  appeared  often 
on  parade  days  till  he  gave  up  his  office,  and 
left  this  country,  when  I  was  left  hanging  up 
in  his  dressing  room,  and  all  my  glory  was 
gone. 

As  the  major's  boys  grew  bigger,  they  would 
often  beg  their  mother  to  allow  them  to  put 
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me  on.  The  rogues  were  so  short  then  that 
I  trailed  on  the  ground.  I  was  even  so  far 
abused  as  to  be  worn  by  girls.  This  tried  my 
feelings  sorely,  but  I  was  forced  to  submit. 
Once  I  was  so  far  disgraced  as  to  be  worn  by 
one  of  the  girls  while  she  danced  with  her 
brother  who  was  dressed  like  a  monkey,  with 
a  tail  over  a  yard  long ;  and  this  was  not  all, 
she  pulled  the  monkey's  tail  too  hard,  it  came 
off,  and  then  the  monkey  boy  seized  the  tail 
and  beat  me  with  it,  meaning  to  beat  his  sister, 
but  I  got  the  worst  of  it.  So  I  lived  to  be 
made  fun  of,  and  lived  for  nothing  else. 

At  last,  the  major's  wife,  our  dear  mis- 
tress, took  me  one  day  into  her  gentle  hands, 
and  after  examining  me  carefully  and  making 
up  her  mind  to  the  act,  deliberately  took  her 
scissors,  ripped  me  up  into  pieces,  and  sent  me 
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to  the  dyer's,  to  be  colored  brown.  This  was 
too  horrid  —  I  was  soused  into  the  vilest  mix- 
ture you  can  imagine,  and  suffered  every  thing 
abominable,  such  as  being  stretched  within  an 
inch  of  my  life,  and  then  almost  burned  to 
death.  At  last,  I  came  out  with  the  color  you 
now  see  me,  not  a  handsome  brown,  but  a 
real  sickish  rhubarb  color.  My  dear  mistress 
laughed  when  she  looked  at  me.  "  This  is 
a  dose,"  said  she,  "  but  it  will  do  for  an  every- 
day coat  for  Jonathan,  and  I  can  make  it 
myself,  with  Keziah  Vose's  aid ;  so  I  will  not 
grieve  about  it.  So  Keziah  was  sent  for  and 
set  to  work. 

Now  Jonathan  was  a  white-haired,  chub- 
by boy,  and  this  was  his  first  coat.  Keziah 
went  by  her  eye  altogether.  She  took  no 
measures  except  for  the  sleeves,  and  these 
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she  said  she  would  make  large  and  long,  to 
allow  for  Jonathan's  growing.  She  made  me 
so  broad  behind  that  one  brass  button  could 
not  see  the  other,  although  they  were,  as  you 
see,  almost  as  large  as  a  small  plate ;  the  skirts 
came  down  so  as  to  hide  the  calves  of  his  legs, 
and  were  so  full  as  nearly  to  meet  before.  My 
sleeves  had  a  regular  slouch.  There  was  no 
hollow  in  the  back,  and  I  looked  as  if  I  was 
made  for  one  of  the  boys'  snow  men,  not  for  a 
human  being. 

When  I  was  finished  and  put  on  for  the 
first  time,  all  the  children  and  their  mother 
were  present,  as  it  happened.  My  droll  looks 
and  rhubarb  color,  the  comical  expression  of 
Jonathan's  face,  —  for  he  was  a  great  rogue, 
—  and  his  sun-bleached  hair,  half  hidden 
by  my  high,  stiff  collar,  set  them  all  into  a 
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gale  of  laughter.  He  took  hold  of  my  full 
skirts,  one  on  each  side,  and  began  to  dance  ; 
and  even  his  mother  and  Keziah  laughed  too. 
Nothing  was  to  be  done.  A  few  times,  the 
mother  of  Jonathan  tried  to  induce  him  to 
wear  me  at  home,  for  she  could  not  afford,  she 
said,  to  lose  all  I  had  cost  her ;  but  it  was  all 
in  vain  —  giggle,  giggle,  went  all  the  children 
when  they  saw  me,  and  I  had  to  be  hung  up, 
as  you  see  me  now.  Whenever  they  wanted 
a  comical  dress  in  any  of  their  plays,  I  was 
brought  out,  and  that  little  girl  asleep  there, 
and  her  brothers  still  amuse  themselves  with 
my  comical  looks.  Alas !  I  am  of  no  other 
use  in  this  world. 

The  young  people  used  to  amuse  themselves 
by  acting  little  plays,  or  some  other  nonsense ; 
and  when  they  wanted  to  make  a  very  ridicu- 
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lous  figure,  I  noticed  they  came  for  me.  I 
always  observed  that  whoever  had  me  on 
talked  through  his  nose,  with  an  ugly  drawl, 
and  used  vulgar  words  and  expressions,  such 
as  "  Now  you  don't !  Do  tell !  Sartin 
true ! " 

Once  they  put  me  on  a  dancing  bear.  This 
was  insulting.  I  don't  like  to  think  of  it.  I 
try  to  forget  it. 

In  short,  every  one  laughs  when  I  am  pres- 
ent, for  some  reason  or  other;  and  I  suppose 
I  have  been  kept  on  account  of  the  merriment 
I  have  afforded  the  family.  After  all,  my 
friends,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  who  adds  to  the 
innocent  gayety  of  people  is  not  as  valuable  a 
person  as  one  who  has  more  dignity,  and  who 
never  made  any  one  laugh  in  his  life. 

I  have  done,   my  friends  —  the  old   cloak 
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is  a  more  serious,  dignified  person  than  I,  and 
will  now,  I  trust,  give  us  her  history." 

The  old  cloak  began  to  speak  in  a  different 
tone  from  that  of  the  coat.  I  cannot  say  the 
tone  was  gloomy,  though  it  was  very  serious. 
It  was  a  kindly,  affectionate  tone,  that  made 
you  not  unhappy,  but  thoughtful.  "  I  agree," 
said  she,  "  with  my  neighbor  who  has  just 
spoken,  that  no  one  deserves  better  of  society 
than  he  who  promotes  its  innocent  merriment. 
No  bad  person  can  know  what  true  gayety  of 
heart  is.  Goodness  and  cheerfulness  are  like 
substance  and  shadow ;  where  the  one  is,  the 
other  will  always  follow. 

I  was  made  of  German  wool;  and,  in  my 
country,  the  people  all  laugh  and  sing.  They 
keep  still  a  saying  of  old  Martin  Luther,  which 
runs,  if  I  remember  rightly, — 
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* 

"  Wo  man  singt,  leg'  ich  mich  freilich  nieder. 
Bose  Menschen  haben  keine  Lieder." 

"  Keep  to  plain  English,  you  Hushan ! " 
shouted  the  musket  with  a  kick. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hurt  your  feelings,  my  old 
soldier,"  said  the  good  natured  cloak.  I  think, 
however,  it  is  rather  hard  of  you  to  keep  the 
name  of  Hessian  as  a  term  of  reproach  forever, 
just  because  a  few  poor  miserable  fellows  once 
came  over  here  to  fight  you.  Was  it  not 
enough  to  have  treated  them  as  you  say  you 
did  in  the  Jerseys  ?  For  the  benefit  of  you 
and  those  less  prejudiced,  I  will  translate  the 
couplet : — 

"  Where  I  singing  hear, 

I  lay  me,  free  from  fear. 

Men  intent  on  wrong 

Never  have  a  song." 
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I  was  a  singer  myself  once  during  the  short 
time  when  I  was  connected  with  one  of  dame 
spinning  wheel's  relatives.  I  am  not  even  a 
laugher  now.  Still  I  am  contented  and  cheer- 
ful, and  I  remember  past  trials  without  any  bit- 
terness. I  went  through  all  processes  of  card- 
ing, spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  stretching, 
dressing,  &c.,  and  was  at  last  placed  in  a  shop 
for  sale.  A  beautiful  young  girl  purchased  me 
for  her  bridal  pelisse.  Never  did  a  happier 
heart  beat  than  did  hers  on  the  Sunday  after 
she  was  married,  when  she  wore  me  to  the 
church,  holding  by  her  husband's  arm.  I 
could  not  but  partake  of  the  pleasure  which 
she  received  from  the  gentle  pressure  of  his 
arm  when  she  put  hers  within  his,  saying,  "  I 
am  glad,  dear,  you  like  my  pelisse  so  much." 

O,  how  happy  we  all  were!  How  proud 
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ray  mistress  was  of  me !  How  proud  I  was  of 
her !  I  hate  to  pass  hastily  over  these  happy 
days,  but  I  suppose  the  history  of  them*  would 
not  be  very  interesting  to  any  of  my  hearers ; 
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for  one  day  was  very  much  like  another.  Never 
did  any  garment  cover  a  more  innocent,  joyful 
heart  than  that  of  my  mistress. 

I  lasted  well  for  some  years,  but  my  sleeves, 
at  last,  became  threadbare;  soon  after,  there 
were  actual  holes  in  them,  and  holes  also  in 
my  waist ;  I  was,  I  must  confess,  a  shabby-look- 
ing pelisse. 

My  dear  mistress  took  me  into  her  hands  one 
day,  and,  after  examining  me  all  over,  said,  with 
a  sigh,  "  I  cannot  wear  it  any  longer ;  I  must 
give  it  up."  At  last,  her  expression  bright- 
ened and  she  added,  "  I  can  give  it  to  cousin 
Jane;  I  am  very  tall,  and  she  is  very  short. 
The  skirt  is  good,  and  she  can  make  a  cloak  of 
it;  and  so  my  precious  pelisse  will  still  be 
where  I  can  see  it." 

Forthwith  I  was  sent  to  cousin  Jane,  with  a 
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very  pretty  note  explaining  to  her  the  reasons 
why  her  cousin  took  the  liberty  of  offering  her 
the  old  pelisse.  Cousin  Jane  wanted  a  cloak, 
and  could  not  afford  to  buy  one ;  so  I  was  care- 
fully ripped  up  and  turned,  and  made  into  a 
very  respectable  garment. 

Cousin  Jane  was  a  dressmaker ;  and,  in  her 
service,  I  learned  something  of  what  dress- 
makers have  to  endure.  She  had  not  been 
long  engaged  in  her  trade ;  and,  at  first,  she 
would  put  me  on  in  the  morning  with  a  brisk, 
vigorous  manner,  but  in  the  evening,  when  she 
returned  home,  how  differently  she  took  me  up ! 
how  differently  she  threw  me  over  her  weary 
shoulders ! 

Soon  she  ceased  to  put  me  on  in  the  morning 
in  the  same  strong,  elastic  manner,  but  took 
me  up  languidly,  and  as  if  she  dreaded  the  day, 
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and,  when  she  went  into  the  air,  wrapped  me 
very  closely  about  her,  just  as  if  I  was  her  only 
comfort,  and  pressed  me  to  her  heart,  as  if  in 
hopes  it  would  ache  less. 

Poor  dear  cousin  Jane,  my  heart  aches  to 
think  of  her.  Day  after  day,  from  morning 
till  night,  and  often  till  the  next  day  began, 
she  toiled  and  toiled,  stooping  over  her  work, 
sewing,  sewing,  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after 
day,  stooping  all  the  time,  till  her  eyes  lost 
their  brightness,  her  step  all  its  elasticity,  till 
her  shoulders  grew  round,  and  her  health 
failed. 

O,  had  those  for  whom  she  labored,  for  her 
small  day's  wages,  but  observed  how  the  lamp  of 
life  was  gradually  going  out,  they  would  not 
have  allowed  her  so  to  work  without  any  res- 
pite ;  thev  would  have  made  her  take  better 
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care  of  her  own  health  ;  they  would  have  sent 
her  home  early ;  they  would  not  have  allowed 
her  to  work  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  a  day 
in  their  service. 

There  was  one  family  in  which  she  worked 
where  the  master  and  mistress  insisted  that  at 
one  o'clock  Jane  should  lay  aside  her  work, 
and  walk  till  two,  when  they  dined.  Then  they 
insisted  upon  her  dining  at  their  own  table,  and 
tried  to  make  her  meal  a  social  and  pleasant  one. 

O,  these  were  white  days  for  poor  Jane. 
Could  I  not  tell  when  she  was  going  to  work 
in  this  family  by  the  way  she  threw  me  over 
her  shoulders  I  Did  I  not  feel  her  gentle  heart 
beating  with  unwonted  warmth  as  she  came 
home  from  this  family  before  eight  o'clock,  ac- 
companied by  the  truly  good  man  of  the  house 
or  some  trusty  person  ?  When  she  hung  me 
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up  in  her  small  bed  room,  did  I  not  notice  her 
grateful,  happy  smile  I  She  felt  that  she  was 
recognized  by  these  good  people  as  a  sister  and 
friend,  and  that  the  words  which  we  hear  at 
church  and  read  in  the  Bible,  "All  men  are 
brethren,"  were  not  mere  words  with  them. 

These  evenings  she  would  make  her  small 
fire,  and  sometimes  indulge  herself  in  reading 
a  little  while ;  she  would  go  to  bed  early,  and 
did  not  look  so  pale  in  the  morning. 

Had  all  the  customers  of  cousin  Jane  been 
as  kind  and  considerate  as  these  good  people 
were,  she  might  have  lived ;  and  I  should,  per- 
haps, have  continued  in  her  possession ;  but 
life  was  too  hard  for  her,  —  she  struggled  with 
it  for  many  years,  and  then  her  sweet  spirit 
turned  wearily  away  from  it ;  she  grew  weaker 
and  weaker,  the  color  grew  brighter  and 
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brighter  on  her  cheek,  and  the  light  in  her 
eye ;  she  looked  like  a  spirit ;  and,  ere  long, 
she  was  one. 

My  first  owner  came,  as  soon  as  she  heard 
how  ill  Jane  was,  and  took  her  home  to  this 
house  in  the  country.  Here  our  good  mis- 
tress nursed  her  poor  cousin,  and  made  the 
last  days  as  happy  as  she  could ;  but  Jane  was 
weary  of  this  life,  and  longed  for  a  better  one. 
She  passed  away  as  gently  and  sweetly  as  a 
summer  evening  cloud  or  a  dying  flower. 

Our  mistress  said  to  her  husband,  "  All 
Jane's  clothes,  except  this  dear  cloak,  I  have 
given  to  the  poor.  This  I  must  keep  myself; 
for  it  was  one  of  my  wedding  garments,  and 
dear  Jane  has  made  it  all  the  dearer  to  me.  I 
shall  keep  it  to  lend  to  friends  who  are  caught 
here  in  the  rain ;  it  shall  be  called  the  friend's 
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cloak,  and  shall  always  be  kept  in  the  closet 
in  the  hall,  close  at  hand." 

Now,  I  suppose  every  one  knows  of  how 
much  use  such  a  cloak  is  in  a  family.  Never 
was  a  cloak  more  employed  than  I,  and  for  all 
sorts  of  things.  I  was  used  to  play  dumb  ora- 
tor. I  was  at  every  one's  service.  I  don't 
know  how  they  ever  did  without  me. 

Don't  be  astonished  that  I  did  not  wear  out ; 
my  lining  was  strong,  and  I  tell  you  an  old 
cloak  has  a  charmed  life ;  you  cannot  wear  it 
out ;  like  charity,  it  suffereth  long  and  is  kind. 

As  my  dear  mistress's  children  grew  up,  I 
was  treated  very  much  as  you  all  have  been ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  no  respect  at  all.  What  a 
different  life  was  mine  from  that  which  I  led 
with  dear,  gentle  cousin  Jane.  Peace  be  with 
her  sweet  spirit! 
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One  prank  which  the  boys  played  some 
years  after  Jane's  death,  I  must  relate,  and 
then  I  have  done.  The  eldest,  whose  name 
was  Willie,  took  me,  the  evening  before 
thanksgiving  day,  and,  having  dressed  himself 
up  in  some  of  the  cook's  dirty  old  clothes, 
and  hung  a  basket  on  his  arm,  put  me  over 
his  shoulders,  and  I  went  begging  of  all  the 
neighbors  for  something  to  keep  thanksgiving 
with.  He  disguised  his  voice  by  putting  cot- 
ton wool  in  his  mouth,  and  I  wonder  myself 
how  I  came  to  know  him.  Two  or  three 
boys  of  his  acquaintance  went  with  him,  all 
dressed  as  beggars ;  and  a  grand  frolic  they 
had. 

They  went  to  one  house  where  a  man  lived 
that  made  great  pretensions  to  religion  and 
goodness,  but  who  the  boys  strongly  sus- 
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pected  was  not  very  compassionate  to  the 
poor. 

"  Please,"  said  Willie,  "  give  us  a  little  flour 
and  raisins  for  our  mother  to  make  a  thanks- 
giving pudding  with  to-morrow."  His  answer 
was  a  slam  of  the  door  in  his  face. 

"Let  us  go  to  Granny  Horton's,"  said  one 
of  the  boys ;  "  she  has  not  gone  to  bed  yet." 

"  O,"  said  Willie,  "  you  know  she  has  noth- 
ing but  what  mother  sends  her,  or  some  of 
the  neighbors.  It  would  be  a  shame.  I  car- 
ried her  a  pair  of  chickens  this  morning,  and 
some  flour  and  raisins ;  and  it  is  a  shame  to 
beg  of  her,  she  is  so  kind.  But  won't  it  be 
funny  if  she  gives  us  something,  when  Squire 
Marsh  would  not;  at  any  rate,  she'll  not  slam 
the  door  in  our  faces.  Come,  let's  go  quickly, 
before  she  puts  out  her  little  light  and  goes  to 
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bed.  I  bet  she'll  give  us  one  of  her  chickens. 
But  let  us  take  whatever  she  gives  us,  just  for 
the  fun,  and  for  fear  we  should  be  found  out." 

Willie  was  to  be  the  spokesman.  He  felt 
rather  queerly  at  first;  but  the  fun  of  the 
thing  was  too  tempting,  so  he  agreed  to  speak. 
He  was  dressed  as  a  girl,  and  wrapped  me 
closely  about  him,  as  if  he  was  very  cold. 
He  had  on  an  old  straw  bonnet,  and  his  face 
was  painted,  so  that  she  could  not  recognize 
him,  he  knew. 

They  knocked  at  Granny  Horton's  door, 
and  she,  in  a  kind,  gentle  voice,  replied, 
"  Come  in  ! "  Willie,  pretending  to  be  a  girl, 
told  how  she  and  her  brother  and  sister  had 
come  from  the  farther  part  of  the  town,  where 
they  lived  in  the  woods  with  a  mother  who 
was  very  old,  and  had  hardly  any  thing  to  eat ; 
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and  how  they  wanted  something  good  to  carry 
to  her  for  thanksgiving  day  —  a  little  flour,  or 
a  chicken,  or  any  thing ;  that  it  was  too  hard 
for  his  dear  mother  to  have  nothing  but 
beans  on  that  day ;  that  beans  were  what  they 
lived  on  commonly. 

He  looked  so  mournful,  and  spoke  in  such  a 
mournful  tone  that  the  dear  old  woman,  after 
thinking  one  moment,  said  to  him,  "  I  have 
two  chickens,  a  quart  of  flour,  and  two  pounds 
of  raisins,  sent  to  me  by  a  good  lady  this 
morning,  and  brought  to  me  by  a  real  good 
little  boy  called  Willie.  I  can't  ask  their 
leave,  but  I  guess  they  would  not  scold  me  for 
giving  your  mother  half  of  what  he  brought 
me;  so  you  shall  have  it,  dear.  'It's  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'  '  The  Lord 
gave  and  the  Lord  taketh  away.  Blessed  be 
His  name.' " 
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While  she  was  saying  over  these  blessed 
words,  she  was  busy  dividing  the  flour  and 
the  raisins,  and  putting  them  and  the  chicken 
into  the  basket  which  Willie  gave  her. 
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They  all  thanked  the  old  woman  very  kind- 
ly, and  went  off  with  her  flour  and  chicken. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  it  all  I  "  said  they, 
as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  house. 

"  Let  us,"  said  Willie,  "  beg  all  we  can  every 
where,  and  get  our  basket  full,  and  carry  it 
back  to  her,  and,  when  she  is  asleep,  get  into 
her  house  again,  and  put  it  on  her  hearth.  I 
know  how  to  open  the  window  on  the  outside 
when  she  thinks  it  fast." 

This  was  a  good  joke  for  the  boys ;  so  they 
went  from  house  to  house,  and,  except  at  the 
squire's  and  one  other  place,  got  something 
from  every  one,  till,  at  last,  their  basket  was 
full.  Then  they  went  home,  and  got  a  peck 
of  apples  from  their  mother. 

Willie  then  led  the  way  to  Granny  Horton's 
again.  They  looked  in  at  the  window,  and,  by 
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the  light  of  the  few  embers  still  burning,  saw 
the  good  woman  asleep  in  her  great,  old- 
fashioned  chair,  with  her  spectacles  on,  and  by 
her  side  a  little  stand  on  which  lay  her  Bible 
open  at  the  place  where  she  had  been  reading. 

"  I  can  get  in,"  said  Willie,  "  and  put  the 
basket  down  by  her  side  before  she  wakes." 

Accordingly,  he  went  to  a  little  window  in 
the  back  part  of  the  house,  climbed  in,  came 
softly  into  the  room  where  she  was,  and  set 
the  baskets,  all  running  over  with  good  things, 
down  on  the  hearth.  Willie  had  hardly  got 
back  to  the  window,  when  the  good  woman 
waked  up  ;  and  there,  directly  before  her  eyes, 
stood  the  baskets.  She  took  them  up,  and 
looked  at  them  for  some  minutes  before  she 
took  any  thing  out.  At  last,  she  began  to  ex- 
amine their  contents.  When  she  came  to  her 
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chicken  and  flour  and  raisins,  in  the  very 
papers  in  which  she  had  wrapped  them ;  she 
looked  up  and  clasped  her  hands  with  such 
astonishment,  with  such  a  look  of  wonder  and 
gratitude,  that  the  boys,  in  their  glee,  laughed 
outright,  and  so  loud  that  she  heard  them. 

She  ran  to  the  window,  but  they  were  gone ; 
and  she  never  knew  how  it  was  that  her 
chicken  and  flour  brought  her  back  seven 
fold. 

When  next  the  cook  went  to  see  her,  with 
me  on,  —  I  was  every  body's  cloak,  —  the  old 
lady  told  her  the  whole  story  of  finding  the 
chicken  and  flour,  and  so  many  other  good 
things  with  them.  The  secret  was  kept ;  and 
it  was  Granny  Horton's  firm  faith  that  it  was 
the  wings  of  angels  she  heard  when  she  went 
to  the  window.  Indeed  she  thought  she  had 
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seen  the  wings,  for  as  Willie  turned  to  run, 
he  forgot  to  hold  me  tight,  and  the  wind  blew 
me  up  so  as  to  hide  him  entirely,  and  she 
took  me  for  great  dark  wings. 

I  fear  you  may  be  weary  of  my  story.  I 
have  much  more  that  I  could  relate,  but  I 
have  already  been  too  long. 

I  am,  as  you  see,  ragged  and  worn,  but  the 
dear  family  have  an  affection  for  me  still,  as 
well  as  for  all  the  rest  of  us ;  and  so  I  am 
allowed  to  remain  here  in  this  most  respectable 
company.  I  trust  the  wig  will  now  give  us 
his  history  for  which  we  have  waited  so 
long." 

"  There  is  tune  enough  before  eight  o'clock 
for  the  story  of  the  wig,"  said  Frank,  "  if  you 
can  remember  it,  Mother.  He  ought  to  tell 
his  story  now,  as  he  promised." 
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"As  the  wig  began  to  speak,"  said  their 
mother,  "  he  gave  a  slight  hitch  on  one  side, 
just  as  if  some  one  pushed  him  up  a  little,  and 
then,  after  a  short  pause,  began  thus :  "  You 
will  be  astonished,  perhaps,  to  know  that  it  is 
more  than  a  hundred  years  since  I  first  saw 
the  light.  None  of  you  have  lived  so  long,  or 
seen  as  much  as  I  have.  I  cannot  tell  all  I 
have  seen  or  known.  It  would  take  too  long, 
and  weary  you  too  much.  I  can  only  give 
a  slight  sketch  of  my  long  life. 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty,  the 
baby  head  upon  which  I  grew  came  into  this 
strange  world  in  which  we  live.  O,  how 
happy  was  the  mother  who  saw  me  for  the 
first  time  !  How  full  was  her  joy  when  she 
stroked  the  small  head  of  her  little  girl,  and 
exclaimed,  "  How  beautiful  and  soft  her  hair 
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is!  softer  than  velvet  or  satin."  Even  then, 
every  one  said,  "What  a  beautiful  head  of 
hair  !  What  a  lovely  baby  !  " 

The  little  girl  whose  head  I  adorned  was 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  vicar  who  lived 
with  his  wife  in  an  obscure  country  town  in 
England. 

Alice  was  their  fifth  child,  but  their  only 
daughter.  She  was  very  beautiful,  and,  I 
may  say  it  surely  without  vanity  now,  I  was 
her  greatest  ornament.  I  was  of  a  beautiful 
auburn  color,  and  fell  in  thick  clusters  all 
over  her  happy,  gentle  head,  and  shaded  her 
laughter-loving  face.  After  a  day  of  hard 
work,  how  fond  her  mother  was  of  taking  her 
little  pet  in  her  lap,  and  twisting  up  every 
curl  in  nice  order  under  her  white  linen  night- 
cap, before  putting  her  to  bed!  Her  father, 
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too,  would  wind  my  ringlets  around  his  great 
fingers,  made  hard  and  rough  with  toil  in  the 
garden,  and  would  kiss  every  one  of  them,  and 
pray  God  to  bless  the  young  head  on  which 
they  grew. 

As  the  dear  head  grew  larger,  I  grew  larger 
and  thicker.  Every  one  who  saw  me  noticed 
me.  One  wo.uld  say,  "  It  looks  like  a  pot  of 
hyacinths ;  another,  "  It  has  caught  the  sun- 
shine and  kept  it." 

What  a  pleasant  life  I  led !  When  Alice 
grew  a  large  girl,  she  became  something  of  a 
romp,  and  one  of  her  favorite  amusements  was 
to  go  to  the  top  of  a  hill  near  her  father's 
house,  when  there  was  a  high  wind,  and  let  it 
blow  through  her  curls,  and  sing  and  shout 
and  dance  from  the  fulness  of  her  joy.  When 
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she  came  home,  she  would  say  "  Mother,  the 
wind  has  been  combing  my  hair." 

O  the  horrid  combing  that  I  had  to  endure 
every  morning  !  One  must  be  a  head  of  curly 
hair  to  know  how  terrible  is  a  comb. 

If  you  will  not  think  me  too  long,  I  must 
talk  a  little  more  about  the  dear  Alice,  and  tell 
you  what  I  witnessed  till  I  was  separated  from 
her." 

"  Go  ahead,"  said  the  old  musket. 

"I  must  tell  you  how  her  sweetness  and 
goodness  once  saved  the  house  from  robbery. 
It  was  the  custom  of  her  father  and  mother,  on 
Sunday,  to  lock  up  the  house,  while  they  went 
to  church.  A  pot  of  pork  and  beans,  and  a 
pudding  of  Indian  meal  was  put  in  the  oven 
to  bake  for  their  dinner. 
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One  Sunday,  as  Alice  had  a  heavy  cold,  they 
left  her  at  home.  She  was  then  fourteen  years 
old,  and  felt  herself  quite  equal  to  taking 
charge  of  the  house. 

It  was  generally  known  that  the  curate's 
house  was  locked  up  on  Sunday ;  and  a  poor, 
foolish,  as  well  as  wicked  fellow,  determined  to 
take  that  opportunity  to  help  himself  to  the 
good  curate's  silver,  or  any  other  valuable,  he 
could  find  in  the  house.  It  happened  that  the 
man  took  the  Sunday  when  Alice  was  left  at 
home  for  his  wicked  purpose. 

When  he  came  to  the  door  which  he  intend- 
ed to  break  open,  he  was  admitted  by  Alice, 
who  saw  him  coming.  She  asked  him  to  come 
in  and  sit  down,  then  inquired  if  he  had  trav- 
elled far,  and  set  before  him  some  bread  and 
butter  and  cold  water. 
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"  My  father  is  a  minister,"  she  said,  "  and  al- 
ways asks  travellers  to  stay.  We  have  some 
dinner  in  the  oven,  and  we  shall  all  of  us  like 
to  have  you  stay  and  dine.  You  look  pale  and 
tired ;  you  had  better  stay." 

These  words  Alice  said  with  such  a  sweet, 
confiding  earnestness,  that  the  wicked  purpose 
died  away  from  the  heart  of  the  intended  thief. 
He  felt  as  if  he  was  in  the  presence  of  an  an- 
gel. He  looked  at  her  in  wonder.  All  the 
evil  in  him  seemed  to  depart. 

"  You  are  very  good,"  he  said.  "  Do  you 
take  care  of  the  house  all  alone  by  yourself] " 

"  O  yes,"  she  replied ;  "  it  does  not  take 
much  trouble.  There  is  no  one  to  harm  us. 
Would  you  like  a  book  to  read  till  papa  and 
mamma  come  home ;  here  is  my  Testament ;  or 
would  you  like  I  should  read  to  you  I " 
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"  Read  to  me,"  said  the  man. 

As  Alice  read  from  the  history  of  Jesus,  the 
tears  ran  down  the  robber's  cheeks;  he  said 
nothing. 

When  the  curate  came  home,  he  repeated 
Alice's  invitation  to  dine.  The  man  accepted 
it.  After  dinner,  when  he  thanked  Alice  and 
her  father  for  their  kindness  to  him,  he  said  to 
the  curate,  "  Your  daughter  is  an  angel,  and 
has  saved  me  from  sin.  I  go  away  a  better 
man  than  I  came." 

He  then  confessed  the  evil  intentions  with 
which  he  had  entered  the  house,  told  how 
Alice's  trusting,  gentle  kindness  had  disarmed 
him,  and  promised  the  curate  that  he  would 
henceforward  be  a  better  man. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Alice  never  did 
any  wrong  thing.  She  was,  however,  so  sorry 
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for  a  fault,  she  repented  so  soon,  and  then  did 
all  she  could  to  repair  it,  that  no  one  could 
help  forgiving  her.  She  had  a  trick  of  squint- 
ing now  and  then.  Her  mother  thought  that 
my  curls  perplexed  the  bright  eyes  under 
them ;  and,  to  prevent  the  evil,  drew  up  all  the 
pretty  locks  in  a  bunch,  tied  them  together, 
and  said,  "  Now,  Alice,  your  hair  is  all  out  of 
the  way,  and  you  will  not  squint." 

Alice  was  annoyed  by  this ;  she  was  a  little 
vain  of  my  beauty,  and  the  disregard  of  her 
looks,  which  she  thought  these  words  indicated, 
fretted  her. 

Her  father  saw  this,  and,  to  make  the  tying 
less  disagreeable,  said  to  her,  one  day, 
"  Alice,  I  see  you  don't  like  to  have  your  hair 
tied  up ;  you  don't  think  it  reasonable.  Come 
now,  bear  it  patiently  for  a  month ;  and,  at 
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the  end  of  that  time,  I  will  give  you  the  little 
work  box  I  am  ornamenting  with  straw." 

Alice  agreed,  and  promised  to  be  patient,  and 
to  keep  her  hair  tied  up. 

During  the  month,  it  happened  that  Alice 
was  invited  to  a  little  party  of  girls  at  her 
aunt's. 

Alice  hoped  that  her  father  and  mother 
would  absolve  her  from  the  promise,  that  after- 
noon; but  no,  her  mother  only  tied  up  her 
hair  with  a  new  ribbon  for  the  occasion.  I, 
with  all  my  beautiful  curls,  was  drawn  away 
from  her  dear  face  as  far  as  possible.  Alice 
found  this  hard  to  bear. 

As  she  was  on  the  way  to  the  party,  she 
could  hardly  keep  from  crying. 

"  What  is  the  matter  1 "  said  her  father. 

"  Nothing,  father,"  said  Alice,  "  only  a  little 
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headache;  mother  has  tied  my  hair  too 
tight." 

"  Loosen  it,"  said  her  father. 

Alice  did  loosen  it,  so  that  the  string  was 
just  ready  to  come  off. 

When  she  arrived  at  her  aunt's,  where  her 
father  left  her,  I  was  just  escaping  from  my 
hateful  confinement,  and  her  aunt  took  hold  of 
the  hair  as  the  string  fell  on  the  floor. 

"  Shall  I  tie  it  on  again,  Alice,  or  shall  your 
pretty  hair  go  just  so  ?  I  don't  see  the  use  of 
tying  it,  but,  if  you  really  wish  it,  my  dear, 
just  step  up  stairs,  and  Jane  will  do  it  for  you 
very  nicely.  Perhaps  your  mother  would 
choose  it  to  be  tied ;  she  is  very  particular.  It 
is  a  pity  to  confine  such  beautiful  curls,  but,  if 
it  must  be  so,  we  can't  help  it.  Will  you  go 
up  stairs  ?  Here  is  the  string  ;  it  dropped  on 
he  floor." 
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"  No,"  said  Alice,  "  it  is  of  no  consequence ;  " 
and  she  put  the  string  into  her  pocket. 

Again  I  fell  upon  her  beautiful  forehead, 
and  kissed  her  rosy  cheeks ;  and  every  one  ad- 
mired my  beauty. 

Alice  tried  to  forget  that  she  was  breaking 
her  promise,  and  enjoyed  herself  pretty  well. 

When  she  went  home,  her  mother  said, 
"  Why,  Alice,  your  hair  is  all  over  your  face ; 
how  comes  that  1 " 

"  The  string  was  nearly  off  when  I  went  in, 
and  then  it  fell  on  the  floor,  and  aunt  said  I 
looked  better  without  it.  Here  is  the  string, 
which  she  picked  up." 

"I  should  have  thought  your  aunt  would 
have  let  you  go  up  to  Jane,  and  have  it  tied 
properly ;  you  should  have  asked  her  leave." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  father,  "  that  Alice  felt 
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too  shy.  It  is  no  matter  for  one  day.  Alice, 
I  dare  say,  kept  her  promise  as  well  as  she 
could ;  and,  next  week,  she  shall  have  her  box ; 
a  right  pretty  one  it  is." 

Alice  kissed  her  father  and  mother,  and 
went  to  bed;  but  there  was  a  little  cloud  be- 
tween her  and  the  all-pure  Being  to  whom 
she  prayed  that  night,  and  her  precious  tears 
wetted  my  locks,  ere  she  went  to  sleep. 

Alice  felt  that  she  had  not  been  true  to  her 
promise,  and  her  parents'  entire  trust  was  the 
most  severe  reproach.  Still  she  could  not 
quite  make  up  her  mind  to  say  so;  and  she 
tried  not  to  think  so.  She  had  set  her  heart 
upon  the  little  work  box  made  and  orna- 
mented by  her  father  whom  she  loved  dearly. 
One  day  after  another  passed  away,  and  every 
day  it  became  harder  to  confess  her  fault. 
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How  often  I  heard  her  sigh  during  these  days ! 
Nothing  makes  a  perfectly  light  heart  but 
entire  uprightness. 

One  day,  her  father  called  her-  to  him,  and 
said,  "  Come,  Alice,  and  tell  me  which  color 
I  shall  use  to  ornament  the  border  of  your 
box  —  blue  or  green  ?  " 

"  Just  which  you  please,  Father." 

"  But  you  know  it  is  for  you,  and  I  want 
to  know  what  you  like  best/' 

"  If  it  should  ever  be  mine,  Father,  I  like 
blue  best." 

"  Blue  it  shall  be,"  said  her  father.  "  It 
will  be  finished  to-morrow,  and  then  your 
month  for  keeping  your  hair  tied  will  end.  I 
think  your  eyes  are  better,  and  you  have 
learned  also  that  you  can  keep  a  promise. 
You  are  my  good  child." 
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Alice  could  not  speak.  She  ran  out  of 
doors  into  her  garden  where  her  father  had 
made  her  a  little  arbor,  and  there,  all  alone, 
she  struggled  with  herself,  till  courage  and 
truth  prevailed.  Then  she  went  back  into 
her  father's  study  where  she  found  him  still 
at  work  on  her  box. 

"  Almost  done,  Alice,"  said  he ;  "  see  how 
pretty  it  is." 

"  It  must  not  be  mine,  Father,"  said  Alice, 
very  quietly,  for  she  was  determined  to  com- 
mand herself.  "  I  have  not  kept  my  promise, 
Father.  I  have  deceived  you  and  mother.  I 
don't  deserve  the  box.  Give  it  to  my  cousin." 
Then  she  told  her  father  the  whole  story,  just 
as  it  was.  As  she  went  on,  she  grew  braver, 
and  felt  happier ;  so  that  she  was  able  to  look 
up  into  her  father's  face,  and  say,  very  calmly, 
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"  I  could  not  take  any  pleasure  in  your  pretty 
box,  for  I  know  I  do  not  deserve  it.  Please, 
dear  Father,  to  tell  Mother  all  about  it,  and 
put  away  the  box,  if  you  choose  not  to  give  it 
to  some  one  else.  It  is  very  pretty,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  my  box." 

The  tears  began  to  come  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  turned  to  go  out  of  the  room.  Her  father 
stopped  her.  "  Come  here,  my  Child,"  he  said. 
"  You  did  wrong,  but  you  have  done  all  you 
could  to  repair  your  fault.  You  will  never 
again,  I  think,  be  guilty  of  falsehood.  At  the 
end  of  another  month,  if  you  feel  sure  of  your- 
self, come  to  me  for  your  box." 

"  No,  Father,  that  would  seem  like   being 
paid  for  speaking  the  truth.     I  should  never 
ask  for  the  box." 
4 
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"  Would  you  rather  I  should  give  it  to  your 
cousin  \ " 

"  If  you  please,  I  should ;  "  and  then  the 
tears  ran  fast  down  her  cheeks.  "  You  know 
my  cousin  Edith  has  very  few  pretty  things. 
I  should  like  her  to  have  it." 

"  Take  it,  Alice,  and  give  it  to  her  your- 
self." 

"As  your  present,  Father,  not  as  mine. 
You  know  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  mine.  I 
have  been  so  unhappy  at  my  untruth,  that 
I  think  I  shall  never  commit  such  a  fault 
again." 

Alice  never  did  again,  in  the  slightest  thing, 
depart  from  the  strictest  truth  and  upright- 
ness, in  action  as  well  as  in  word.  It  was 
common  for  her  friends  to  say  when  there  was 
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a  question  about  any  thing  that  had  occurred, 
"We  will  ask  Alice.  She  always  tells  the 
exact  truth." 

At  last,  Alice  was  a  woman;  and  I,  of 
course,  led  a  more  sober  life,  as  she  became 
more  serious.  I  grew  so  long  and  thick  that, 
when  she  took  out  her  comb,  and  shook  her 
head  slightly,  I  fell  in  curls  all  around  her 
neck  and  shoulders,  like  a  golden  veil,  and 
you  could  but  just  see  her  laughing  blue 
eyes,  and  white  teeth  through  me. 

You  may  readily  guess  that  the.  pretty  Alice 
was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her;  and,  ere 
long,  the  son  of  the  village  apothecary  won 
her  heart.  He  was  a  good-hearted  fellow,  but 
never  fitted  himself  to  be  of  much  use  in  the 
world.  He  took  Alice  to  a  distant  village, 
where,  with  his  father's  assistance,  he  set  up 
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as  an  apothecary,  on  rather  a  small  scale,  of 
course ;  but  Alice  was  used  to  simple  fare  and 
to  helping  herself. 

All  would  have  been  well  with  them  but 
for  one  thing — the  husband  became  a  drunk- 
ard; not  immediately  —  his  love  for  his  wife 
kept  him  sober  for  some  time.  Nothing  was 
more  beautiful  than  the  way  they  lived  for  a 
year  or  two;  but  the  habit  of  drinking  a 
little,  a  habit  which  he  had  formed  in  his 
father's  shop,  and  which  he  intended  to  cure, 
returned.  The  wretched  man  had  not  strength 
to  resist  it. 

He  became  fretful,  and  Alice,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  became  unhappy.  She  had 
never  before  heard  any  but  the  voice  of  kind- 
ness ;  and  now,  from  him  she  loved  best  in  the 
world  she  received  sometimes  sharp  and  dis- 
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agreeable  words.  He  was  very  sorry  after- 
wards, and  all  would  seem  well  again,  but  he 
did  not  really  reform,  and,  many  a  time,  my 
locks,  falling  over  her  innocent  round  cheek, 
were  wetted  with  her  tears. 

Alice  was  good  as  an  angel.  She  forgave 
her  husband,  believed  him  when  he  prom- 
ised to  leave  off  drinking,  and  never  said  a 
harsh  word  to  him.  James  kept  his  promise 
for  a  month  or  two,  but  fell  again,  and  then 
more  hopelessly ;  for,  after  he  had  drunk  a 
little,  he  feared  his  wife  would  know  what  he 
had  done,  and  felt  so  unhappy  that  he  drank 
more  to  drown  his  feelings;  and,  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  brought  home  to  his  wife  dead 
drunk. 

Alice  tended  her  husband  as  if  he  were  only 
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a  sick  man ;  she  had  him  put  into  a  nice  bed,  she 
washed  and  mended  his  soiled  and  torn  clothes, 
she  was  near  him  to  catch  his  first  word  when  he 
recovered  his  senses,  she  never  reproached  him, 
she  tried,  by  love,  to  win  him  back  to  sobriety 
and  duty,  she  wept,  she  prayed  for  him. 

He  suffered  all  that  man  can  from  shame ; 
he  could  not  look  her  in  the  face ;  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  charm  and  glory  of  life ;  he  was 
unable,  or  rather  he  thought  he  was,  to  con- 
quer his  enemy ;  and,  before  six  years  were  at 
an  end,  partly  from  broken  and  ruined  health, 
and  partly  from  utter  misery,  he  fell  into  a 
rapid  decline,  and  died. 

Alice  loved  her  husband;  and  never  was 
sick  man  nursed  with  more  loving,  cheerful 
patience  than  was  he.  He  wept  over  his  sins ; 
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he  asked  her,  with  every  returning  and  every 
setting  sun,  to  forgive  him  and  to  pray  God  to 
pardon  him. 

She  was  an  angel  of  pity  and  mercy  to 
him,  to  the  end.  When  she  leaned  over  him 
to  kiss  him,  he  would  pull  her  beautiful  hair  — 
for  I  was  still  beautiful  —  over  his  face  which 
he  was  ashamed  to  show  when  he  thought  of 
his  folly  and  wickedness.  Many  a  time  have 
I  felt  his  hot  tears  of  contrition  as  he  pressed 
me  against  his  sunken  cheeks,  and  to  his 
parched  lips. 

After  her  husband's  death,  the  vicar  of  the 
parish  came  to  see  Alice,  and  did  all  he  could 
to  comfort  and  aid  her. 

She  found  that  her  husband  had  died  large- 
ly in  debt;  that,  when  all  the  stock  in  his 
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shop  was  sold,  and  the  creditors  paid,  there 
would  be  nothing  left  for  herself  and  two 
children,  .v 

She  did  not  want  to  go  back  to  her  old 
father's  house,  and  burden  him  with  care  and 
expense,  and  she  resolved  to  open  a  little 
school  for  small  children  in  the  cottage  in 
which  she  lived. 

She  had  one  spare  room  which  she  could  let 
to  an  old  lady  who  wanted  just  such  a  home 
as  Alice  could  give  her. 

With  a  strong  and  hopeful  heart,  did  Alice 
dedicate  herself  to  the  work  before  her,  of  sup- 
porting and  educating  her  two  orphan  children. 
Alice's  strict  honesty  had  made  her  give  up  to 
her  husband's  creditors  every  thing  she  had, 
except  the  barest  necessaries;  and,  now  that 
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she  wanted  to  commence  her  school,  she  felt 
very  much  the  want  of  a  little  cash  to  buy 
a  few  indispensable  things. 

The  grocer  and  butcher  had  offered  to  sup- 
ply her  on  credit,  till  her  first  payment  from 
her  scholars  and  boarder  should  come  in.  Still 
a  little  ready  money  was  essential  to  her 
to  begin.  She  would  not  borrow  it,  and 
was  one  day  thinking  what  she  should  do, 
when  her  eye,  wandering  over  a  newspaper 
which  the  vicar  had  kindly  lent  her,  fell  on 
an  advertisement  offering  a  high  price  for 
handsome  hair  long  and  thick  enough  to  make 
wigs. 

Alice  heard  the  good  curate  say  that  he  was 
going  to  London  on  business  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  her  determination  was  made  in  a 
moment. 
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I  said  that  Alice  had  kept  nothing  that  she 
could  do- without;  she  had,  however,  kept  the 
white  muslin  gown  she  wore  when  she  was 
married.  She  thought  she  could  not  give  this 
up.  "  I  shall  never  wear  a  white  muslin 
gown  again,"  she  said,  as  she  ripped  out  one 
of  the  breadths  and  made  herself  two  or  three 
plain  caps  of  it. 

The  next  day  she  rose  early  before  the  chil- 
dren were  awake,  and,  standing  before  a  very 
small  looking  glass  which  she  had  kept  to 
dress  her  hair,  she  looked  at  me  curling  all 
over  her  precious  head,  and  hanging  down 
upon  her  shoulders. 

"  He  loved  these  locks,"  said  she,  "  and,  for 
his  sake,  I  would  keep  them ;  but  they  had 
better  be  devoted  to  the  good  of  our  children. 
Some  school  books  will  be  worth  more  than 
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all  these  golden  locks.  I  am  glad  the  children 
are  asleep,  for  they  love  to  play  with  my 
hair,  and  it  would  grieve  them  to  see  me  cut 
it  off." 

The  good  Alice  took  her  scissors,  and  cut 
off  lock  after  lock,  till  all  were  gone,  save  a 
few  which  she  left  around  her  forehead.  Then 
she  put  on  her  simple  muslin  cap  and  tied  it 
with  a  muslin  string  under  her  chin. 

Just  then,  her  boy  awoke.  Alice  had  laid 
me  down  on  his  bed,  and  the  first  sight  the 
little  fellow  saw,  when  he  awoke,  was  his 
mother's  hair  which  almost  covered  him  up. 

"  Why,  Mother,  how  could  you  do  so  ?  How 
could  you  cut  off  your  pretty  hair,  and  put 
on  that  ugly  cap]  What  would  father  say? 
You  said  we  must  do  what  we  thought  would 
please  him.  It  would  not  please  him  to  have 
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you  cut  off  your  pretty  hair;  "  and  the  child 
burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

"  Would  it  not  please  him  that  you  should 
have  a  spelling  book  and  a  slate  to  write  on, 
William  ?  With  this  hair  I  can  buy  them,  for 
you.  I  have  no  other  riches  now." 

The  poor  boy  still  wept.  The  hair  was 
more  to  him,  at  that  time,  than  all  learning. 
He  could  not  then  have  believed  that  the  time 
would  come,  when  he  would  remember  with 
gratitude  his  mother's  sacrifice  for  him  and  his 
little  sister. 

Alice  gathered  the  locks,  took  from  a  drawer 
her  last  bit  of  blue  ribbon,  and  tied  them, 
saying,  "  This  is  the  way  he  liked  to  see  my 
hair  tied  when  I  was  at  my  father's  cottage. 
I  shall  never  tie  it  so  again." 

When  the  good  vicar  came  to  see  Alice,  as 
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he  did  every  day,  she  met  him  with  me  all 
nicely  done  up  in  a  paper  in  her  hands,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would-  be  so  good  as  to  take  me 
to  the  hair  dresser  who  had  advertised  for  hair, 
make  the  best  bargain  he  could  for  her,  and, 
with  the  proceeds,  get  the  few  necessaries  for 
commencing  her  small  school.  The  good  man 
cheerfully  promised  to  do  so,  took  the  parcel 
from  Alice,  and  carried  it  to  his  own  house. 

And  so  I  bade  farewell  to  dear  Alice,  and 
her  neat  cottage,  and  her  sweet  children.  I 
was  parted  forever  from  that  innocent  head 
that  had  cherished  only  good  and  pure  thoughts. 
I  was  no  .longer  to  be  dressed  by  her  dear  hands. 
I  was  never  again  to  shade  and  adorn  her  lovely 
face,  nor  fall  in  ringlets  around  her  sloping 
shoulders,  nor  ever  tremble  again  with  the  beat- 
ings of  her  gay  and  generous  heart,  as  I  often 
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had  when  she  let  me  fall  over  her  neck  and 
shoulders. 

Nothing  that  ever  had«  life  in  it  could  be  in- 
sensible to  such  a  sorrow  as  this.  How  I  en- 
vied the  few  locks  she  kept  around  her  precious 
forehead !  How  I  wished  that  scissors  had 
never  been  invented ! 

The  good  curate,  faithful  to  his  promise, 
took  me  to  the  hair  dresser  in  London,  according 
to  the  direction  in  the  advertisement ;  and,  be- 
fore opening  the  paper  which  contained  me, 
told  him  the  story  of  Alice,  of  her  trials,  and 
of  her  excellent  character  and  conduct,  of  her 
present  need,  and  of  her  purpose  to  support  and 
educate  her  children  by  her  own  efforts.  He 
told  him  that  there  never  was  such  a  beautiful 
head  of  hair,  and  that  he  hoped  he  would  be 
willing  to  give  something  handsome  for  it. 
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When  the  old  clergyman  opened  the  paper, 
and  exhibited  me  to  the  hair  dresser,  he  took  me 
out  as  fondly  as  if  I  had  been  a  baby,  and 
shook  me  so  as  to  make  the  ringlets  curl  again, 
but  they  would  not. 

I  felt  the  difference  between  the  old  man's 
hard  fingers,  and  rough  shake,  and  the  soft 
touch  of  the  dear  Alice. 

"  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?  "  said  the  old  man. 

"  It  is  well  enough,"  said  the  dealer.  "  I  shall 
have  to  make  a  man's  wig  of  it.  The  curls 
will  all  boil  out." 

You  may  imagine  my  horror  at  these  words ; 
and,  as  for  the  poor  vicar,  he  seemed  thunder- 
struck. 

"  If  I  had  any  money  to  spare,"  said  he,  "  I 
would  buy  this  beautiful  hair  myself,  and  have 
it  framed  with  a  glass  over  it,  and  hang  it  up 
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in  my  best  parlor,  with  that  blue  ribbon  that 
looks  so  like  her ;  it's  as  handsome  as  a  picture ; 
and  then  her  dear  children  should  have  it  at 
my  death." 

Whether  it  was  that  the  hair  dresser  was 
afraid  of  losing  me,  or  that  his  heart  was  slight- 
ly touched  with  compassion  for  Alice  and  her 
orphan  children,  I  know  not ;  but  he  offered  the 
good  curate  a  sum  for  me  which  satisfied  him. 

As  the  curate  gave  me  up,  he  untied  the  blue 
ribbon,  folded  it  up  nicely,  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket ;  and  I  think  he  dropped  a  tear  as  he 
did  so. 

The  wig  maker  examined  me  again  when  he 
was  by  himself.  "  A  fine  head  of  hair  it  really 
is,"  said  he.  "  It  will  make  a  good  wig  for  a 
youngish  sort  of  a  man ;  and  the  curls  will 
make  it  work  easier." 
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Then  he  tied  me  up  with  a  piece  of  twine, 
and  tossed  me  into  a  large  drawer  with  great 
bunches  of  hair  of  all  colors  and  fineness. 

Here  I  remained  for  I  know  not  how  long, 
without  air  or  light,  in  this  disagreeable  compa- 
ny. At  last,  one  day  we  were  all  taken  out, 
and  what  we  were  made  to  endure  I  now  shud- 
der to  think  of.  We  were  boiled,  we  were 
pulled  and  mauled  and  greased;  in  short,  I 
wonder  we  had  a  whole  hair  left ;  but,  after 
undergoing  every  thing  you  can  imagine,  I 
found  myself  on  a  pole  in  the  shape  of  a  gen- 
tleman's wig,  covered  with  high-scented  poma- 
tum and  powder. 

No   one  would  have  recognized  me  as  the 

same  beautiful  hair  that  had  adorned  the  head 

of  Alice.     There  were  a  number  of  poles  with 

wigs  on  them  close  by  me,  and  I  knew,  as  a 
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matter  of  course,  that  I  must  look  just  like 
them.  They  looked  perfectly  hateful  to  me, 
and  I  felt  disgusted  with  myself,  because  I 
knew  I  resembled  them. 

It  is  now  a  puzzle  to  me  how  men  could 
have  ever  been  so  foolish  as  to  make  such  a 
thing  as  I  am,  to  put  on  their  heads ;  these 
great  unmeaning  curls,  this  ugly  club,  as  they 
called  it,  hanging  down  behind,  and  this  horrid 
grease  and  powder  too. 

Most  of  my  life,  of  course,  has  been  passed 
in  this  horrid  shape  in  which  you  now  see  me  ; 
but  the  remembrance  of  my  early  days  clings 
to  me,  and  the  love  of  freedom,  and  the  sense  of 
beauty  which  I  acquired  when  the  wind  played 
through  my  natural  curls  as  they  covered  the 
head  of  my  dear  Alice,  have  never  forsaken  me. 
It  was  then  only  that  I  truly  lived.  But,  for- 
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give  me  —  I  have  the  weakness  of  old  age,  and 
love  to  talk  of  youthful  pleasures. 

One  morning,  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
and  seventy-eight,  when  I  was  just  twenty-eight 
years  old,  a  gentleman  of  middle  age  came  into 
the  hair  dresser's  shop,  and  asked  to  look  at  his 
wigs.  I  was  shown  to  him  with  some  others. 
After  examining  us  all,  and  trying  on  several, 
he  chose  me,  because,  he  said,  he  thought  I  was 
made  of  the  finest  hair. 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  will  visit  the  American 
colonies,  and  probably  remain  there,  for  that 
will,  I  think,  be  my  home." 

I  rejoiced  to  hear  this,  for  I  was  weary  of 
my  present  life,  and  longed  for  some  variety. 

The  good  gentleman  who  purchased  me 
seemed  well  satisfied  with  my  looks ;  but,  when 
I  saw  myself  in  the  glass,  upon  his  long,  narrow 
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face,  with  his  great  bottle  nose,  and  cheeks 
like  the  sides  of  a  sulky,  and  all  my  pretty 
curls  and  my  bright  color  gone,  I  wonder  that 
each  hair  did  not  stand  on  end  with  fright; 
most  likely  it  would  have  stood  up,  but  for 
weight  of  pomatum  and  powder. 

Soon  after  my  owner  purchased  me,  he  set 
sail  for  America.  As  I  was  his  new  and  best 
wig,  I  was  packed  carefully  in  a  box,  and  knew 
nothing  till  he  arrived  here,  and  was  settled  in 
his  place  of  residence. 

The  first  time  I  was  taken  out  of  my  box 
was  on  Sunday,  when  I  was  carefully  adjusted 
on  the  Squire's  head.  I  call  him  Squire,  for  I 
soon  found  that  Squire  was  the  title  every  one 
gave  him,  as  he  was  the  most  important  person- 
age in  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  I  was  as 
well  pleased  as  a  wig  could  be  with  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  things  in  and  around  the  house  I 
was  to  inhabit.  It  was  in  a  village  about  thirty 
miles  from  Boston,  and  was  like  an  English 
country  gentleman's  house.  A  wide  hall  passed 
through  the  middle  of  it,  with  a  grand  stair- 
case. From  the  doors  at  either  end  of  the  hall 
ran  rows  of  elm  trees.  One  led  to  the  high 
road,  the  other  up  a  gentle  hill,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  a  pretty  burying  ground  with  a  path 
through  it  leading  to  a  small  church. 

The  Squire  had  a  black  man  whom  he 
called  his  boy,  and  who  was,  in  fact,  his  slave, 
but  whom  he  treated  like  a  friend  and  brother. 

Some  years  after,  when  slavery  was  abol- 
ished in  Massachusetts,  the  Squire  called  Cato 
to  him,  and  said,  "  Cato,  you  are  no  longer 
my  slave  ;  you  are  free." 

"  But,  massa,  you  will  not  sell  me." 
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"  No,  Cato,  you  are  a  freeman ;  I  have  no 
right  to  sell  you.  I  don't  think  I  ever  had  any 
right  to  sell  you ;  but  now  the  law  of  the  land 
makes  you  free,  and  I  am  glad  of  it." 

"  Then  I  can  stay  with  you  of  my  own  free 
will,  massa." 

"  Yes,  Cato,  you  can  stay  or  go,  just  as  you 
please." 

"  Then,  massa,  I  stay  with  you  for  love, 
and  not  cause  I  am  your  slave.  Now  I  your 
friend."  And  Cato  never  left  the  Squire  till 
the  day  of  his  death.  But  to  return  to  my 
story. 

The  Squire,  as  I  said,  put  me  on  very  care- 
fully, and  then  as  carefully  put  over  me  his 
three-cornered  hat,  and  took  his  gold-headed 
cane,  and,  with  Cato  behind  him,  walked  rev- 
erently up  the  hill  to  church. 
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I  was  accustomed  to  the  Episcopal  church, 
where  dear  Alice  went  every  Sunday;  but  this 
was  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  I  had  never 
been  in  one  before. 

As  I  said,  had  not  my  hairs  lost  their  power 
of  motion  by  what  I  had  endured  from  the 
scissors,  and  the  vile  process  of  making  me  in- 
to my  present  shape,  every  one  of  them  would 
have  risen  up  against  the  so-called  music  in 
this  church ;  but  my  misfortunes  and  pomatum 
kept  me  quiet. 

The  sermon  was  at  least  two  hours  long, 
and  many  a  hitch  did  the  Squire  give  me  be- 
fore it  was  over;  that  was  the  beginning  of 
the  little  trick,  which  you  see  I  have  now,  of 
jerking  up  a  little  on  one  side  occasionally. 

The  Squire  had  brought  with  him  from  Eng- 
land a  complete  set  of  furniture  for  his  house ; 
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and,  after  some  time,  the  things  reached  our 
abode  which  was  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
sea  coast. 

What  all  these  fine  things  were  for  was 
soon  explained.  The  Squire,  one  day,  put  me 
into  my  nice  box,  putting  on  an  old  wig  which 
he  wore  on  week  days.  I  soon  found  that  we 
were  in  some  kind  of  a  vehicle,  and,  ere  long, 
we  arrived  at  a  hotel  in  Boston.  But  we  did 
not  stay  there  long.  The  Squire  was  going 
to  be  married,  and,  as  I  was  his  best  wig,  I, 
of  course,  adorned  his  head  at  the  wedding. 

Who  would  have  believed  that  I  was  the 
same  hair  that  covered  the  head  of  dear  Alice 
when  she  was  a  bride  1  Then  curling  like 
hyacinths,  and  glowing  like  sunshine,  now 
stiff,  dull  and  dead;  looking,  as  I  thought  then, 
and  think  now,  like  nothing  human  or  divine. 
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It  was  the  second  time  the  Squire  had  been 
married,  so  he  was  very  sedate  in  his  happi- 
ness. He  brought  home  his  bride  in  a  few 
days,  and  there,  at  his  excellent,  delightful 
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country  house,  all  was  soon  arranged  in  the 
most  orderly  way  possible.  •*'& 

The  lady  had  a  proper  pole  arranged  for  my 
accommodation,  and  made  the  Squire  a  nice 
velvet  cap  to  wear  in  the  evenings,  when 
they  were  alone,  and  he  wished  to  be  relieved 
of  my  weight. 

The  relations  of  the  Squire  and  his  wife 
often  visited  them,  and  always  in  parties,  Eng- 
lish fashion,  and  remained  some  days;  and 
then  what  feasting  and  merriment  there  was  ! 

The  house  was  surrounded  by  beautiful 
woods,  and  near  by  was  a  lovely  pond ;  and 
young  and  gay  hearts  were  often  there  to  wake 
the  echoes  with  their  cheerful,  laughing  voices. 

Cato  played  on  the  violin,  and,  when  the 
evenings  were  chilly  or  rainy,  the  young  peo- 
ple danced  till  the  small  hours  of  the  night. 
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All  this  I  witnessed,  for  the  Squire  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  was  always  in  his 
best  clothes  for  his  company,  and  gave  no 
sign  of  weariness  till  they  retired  to  bed. 

I  should  mention  that  the  Squire  was  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  As  he  lived  in  a  remote 
and  very  quiet  country  town,  he  had  not  many 
culprits  brought  before  him.  But  occasion- 
ally he  was  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the 
proper  punishment  of  some  young  rogue,  and 
now  and  then  he  had  to  marry  a  couple. 

At  these  times,  I  was  always  smoothed  and 
new  pomatumed  with  the  greatest  care,  then 
put  on  very  carefully,  and  examined  in  the 
looking  glass  two  or  three  times,  and  re- 
adjusted over  and  over,  till  I  was  as  even  as 
justice  itself,  before  the  Squire  took  his  gold- 
headed  cane,  and  proceeded  to  consider  the  case. 
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Once  a  boy  was  brought  before  him  for 
stealing  chestnuts.  Now  there  was  such  an 
abundance  of  chestnuts  in  the  town  that  they 
were  almost  thought  common  property.  It 
happened,  however,  that  the  Squire  had  some 
fine  chestnuts  himself,  and  he  wished  it  to 
be  considered  an  unpardonable  thing  to  steal 
chestnuts.  So  he  condemned  the  boy's  father 
to  pay  a  very  good  price  for  those  his  son  had 
stolen,  leaving  it  to  the  man  from  whom  the 
chestnuts  had  been  taken  to  say  how  large 
the  quantity  was. 

This  unjust  decision  made  the  man  and  his 
son  very  angry.  But  my  master  was  the 
Squire ;  and,  in  those  old  times,  we  retained  a 
great  deal  of  the  English  reverence  for  a 
country  gentleman. 

The   son   of  this    man,  however,   had    not 
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much  reverence  for  any  thing,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  be  revenged  upon  the  Squire,  as  you 
^will  see.  I,  however,  was  the  greatest  sufferer. 
It  so  happened  that  the  pew  in  which  the 
boy  sat  at  church  was  directly  behind  the 
Squire's.  The  boy  carried  a  piece  of  shoe- 
maker's wax  to  meeting  with  him,  and  when, 
as  was  usually  the  case,  the  Squire's  queue 
came  over  the  edge  of  the  pew,  the  young 
rascal  took  the  opportunity,  when  no  one  was 
looking,  to  stick  the  short  queue  fast  with 
the  wax  to  the  side  of  the  pew. 

When  the  Squire  stood  up,  his  wig  was 
nearly  jerked  off  his  head,  and  would  have 
been  quite  off,  but-  for  the  boy's  father  who, 
seeing  the  good  gentleman's  danger,  caught 
hold  of  me,  tore  off  the  horrid  wax,  and  then 
pushed  me  back  into  my  place. 
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All  the  foolish  children  in  the  church 
giggled  at  my  expense.  The  simple  Squire, 
thinking  it  was  a  nail  or  a  hook,  thanked  the 
man  who  had  aided  him  in  his  distress,  and 
advised  him  to  take  out  the  troublesome  hook. 
Cato,  however,  shook  his  black  head  and  said, 
"  Guess  naughty  Pickaninny  did  de  queue  of 
Massa's  wig.  Neber  mind,  Cato  no  make 
trouble;  queue  no  feelins;  I  smood  him  up. 
Dem  chestnuts  in  his  gizzard,  spoze." 

Not  long  after  this,  the  poor  Squire  lost  his 
wife.  Her  health  had  always  been  very  delicate, 
and  he  had  been  a  most  devoted  husband. 

The  Squire  was  a  good  man,  and  tried  to 
find  consolation  in  the  only  way  it  may  be 
found,  in  the  religious  performance  of  duty. 
He  became  the  benefactor  of  the  village.  He 
was  the  friend  of  all  who  needed  his  aid. 
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Now,  my  friends,  I  must  pass  over  the  next 
ten  years.  What  I  have  just  related  to  you 
of  the  Squire  passed  in  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighty.  Now  follow  me  to  the 
year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

The  Americans,  by  their  wisdom  and  bra- 
very, had  won  their  independence. 

The  Squire  had  done  his  part  for  his  coun- 
try by  furnishing  money,  and  by  making  his 
large  retired  mansion  an  asylum  for  all  his 
friends  who  were  in  want  of  it. 

He  was  now  seventy  years  old ;  and  a  haler, 
heartier,  more  serene  old  man  was  never  seen. 
His  house  was  the  summer  rendezvous  of  all 
his  young  and  his  old  friends. 

Well  do  I  remember  one  beautiful  after- 
noon, just  before  sunset,  the  Squire's  going  to 
the  glass,  and  adjusting  me  nicely,  and  then 
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going  to  the  door,  and  looking  up  through  the 
avenue  of  elms  which  were  young  trees  when  I 
was  first  carried  there,  and  saying,  "  It  is  time 
my  niece  and  her  husband  and  children  were 
here." 

In  a  few  minutes,  a  carriage  appeared  with 
a  lady  and  her  son  and  daughter  in  it.  That 
little  girl,  then  five  years  old,  was  afterwards 
the  mother  of  our  little  friend  asleep  yonder. 

Never  was  there  a  more  cordial  welcome 
given  to  friends  than  the  good  Squire  gave 
them,  and  never  was  welcome  more  acceptable. 

There  were  other  friends  in  the  house,  and 
such  frolicking  and  laughing  and  dancing  on 
the  lawn  you  seldom  see  nowadays. 

For  many  years,  the  nieces  and  nephews  and 
their  children  and  children's  children  came  in 
this  way  to  refresh  body  and  soul  at  their 
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good  uncle's;  till  childhood  blossomed  into 
youth,  and  youth  began  to  strengthen  into 
maturity,  and  maturity  to  fade  away  into  age. 
Years  gathered  around  the  old  man's  head, 
but  his  vigor  remained. 

You  need  not  bounce  in  that  way,  my  friend 
musket,  and  you,  Messrs,  tea-kettle  and  pitcher, 
need  not  try  to  turn  up  the  noses  you  have 
lost,  at  my  using  these  flowery  expressions. 
Remember  that,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
I  dwelt  upon  a  human  head.  It  is  natural 
that  I  should  have  gained  something  from  it, 
and  that  I  should  speak  somewhat  as  human 
beings  speak. 

I  hope  you  will   pardon  my  talkativeness  ; 

and,  even  if  you  think  me  prosy,  let  me  go  on 

after  my  own  fashion,  and  finish  my  story  in 

my  own  way,  for  I  am  very  old,  and  can  speak 
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in  no  other  way.  Remember,  too,  I  shall 
never  speak  to  you  again." 

"  Go  on,  go  on,"  cried  the  old  coat,  cloak, 
and  baize  gown. 

The  rest  made  no  objection,  and  so  the  wig 
continued.  "  I  assure  you  it  was  a  very  inter- 
esting thing  to  me  to  witness  the  changes  that 
were  going  on  among  the  Squire's  visitors.  I 
saw  that  child's  mother  come,  first  as  a  young 
lady,  then  as  a  bride,  then  as  a  mother ;  and 
then  she  came,  first  with  one,  then  with  two, 
and  then  with  three  children ;  and  then,  each 
year,  I  saw  that  these  children  had  grown 
bigger,  and  it  was  pleasant,  as  I  sat  so  quietly 
upon  the  old  Squire's  head,  to  see  them  jump 
out  of  the  carriage  each  year,  run  up  to  the 
old  man  to  receive  his  welcome,  and  then 
scamper  off  into  the  garden  and  fields  like  so 
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many  young  animals  ;  it  was  pleasant  to  watch 
their  gleeful  faces  at  his  hospitable  board,  and 
to  hear  their  merry  shouts  ;  it  was  pleasant,  on 
Sunday,  to  see  them,  with  their  father  and 
mother,  follow  the  old  gentleman  respectfully 
at  a  distance,  through  the  avenue  of  elms  to 
church,  with  their  small,  solemn  faces,  just 
now  and  then  slightly  nodding  to  a  buttercup 
and  snatching  it  up;  while  he,  with  me  and 
his  three-cornered  hat  on  his  head,  and  his 
gold-headed  cane  in  his  hand,  and  his  light 
drab  suit  of  clothes,  all  his  dress  of  the 
same  cloth,  and  his  shoes  with  gold  buckles, 
strode  along,  while  Cato,  dressed  in  some  of 
the  Squire's  old  clothes,  walked  close. behind 
him  like  his  shadow.  You  would  have  thought 
my  master  forty  instead  of  eighty. 

Year  after  year  I  witnessed   this,  till,   as 
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I  said,  the  children  were  youths,  and  their 
parents  no  longer  young.  Then  the  good 
Squire  began  to  he,  as  I  am  now,  a  little 
garrulous;  he  loved  to  tell  old  stories  more 
than  once.  But  who  was  there  that  would 
not,  with  patient  love,  listen  to  them  for  many 
a  time] 

It  was  affecting  to  observe  how  all  his  dates 
were  from  the  year  fifty.  No  matter  what 
story  he  told,  or  when  it  really  did  happen, 
he  always  finished  by  adding,  "  and  that  hap- 
pened in  the  year  fifty." 

All  his  furniture  and  plate  were  purchased 
in  the  year  fifty.  It  was  to  him  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world. 

"  Uncle,"  said  one  of  his  nieces  one  day  to 
him,  "  let  me  try  to  dress  your  wig ;  I  think 
it  wants  it." 
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"  My  dear,  this  wig  was  bought  in  the  year 
fifty,  and  looks  well  now.  It  has  done  me 
good  service." 

"  How  beautiful  this  avenue  of  elms  is ! " 
"Yes,  they  were  set  out  in  the  year  fifty." 
"  You  have  a  good  housekeeper,  uncle." 
"  Yes,  my  dear,  she  came  to  me  in  the  year 
fifty." 

And  so  on  with  every  thing  in  and  about  his 
house,  and  so  it  was  with  every  event  which 
had  made  an  abiding  mark  on  his  memory. 

There  was  but  one  thing  about  which  the 
good  Squire  showed  the  real  childishness  of 
his  old  age,  and  that  was  his  fruit.  He  had 
bushels  and  bushels  of  apples  and  pears  and 
peaches,  but  he  never  thought  them  fit  to  eat 
till  they  were  at  least  half  rotten. 

His  nephews  and  nieces  were  of  a  decidedly 
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different  opinion,  but  did  not  like  to  debate 
the  subject  with  him ;  so  they  had  recourse 
to  a  little  trick.  I  don't  think  it  was  quite 
right.  The  Squire  was  in  the  habit  every 
day  of  gathering  the  ripe  fruit  in  baskets,  and 
putting  it  in  what  he  called  especially  his 
room ;  it  was  a  sort  of  half  dressing,  half  busi- 
ness room.  Here  it  was  that  he  kept  the 
pole  upon  which  he  placed  me  at  night. 
These  baskets  of  fruit,  if  the  good  man  had 
had  his  own  way,  would  have  remained  there 
till  they  were  all  rotten  like  the  heaps  of 
windfalls  which  was  the  fruit  he  told  the 
family,  and  the  children  especially,  they  might 
eat. 

Now  it  was  the  custom  of  two  or  three 
roguish  boys  and  girls,  who  visited  him,  to 
gather  baskets  of  this  rotten  fruit,  and  when 
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the  good  man  had  gone  to  bed,  to  carry  them 
into  this  room,  and  put  them  in  the  place  of 
the  baskets  of  sound  ripe  fruit,  which  they 
took  for  themselves  and  others  to  eat. 

In  a  day  or  two,  the  good  Squire  would  look 
at  his  baskets,  and,  finding  the  fruit  decaying, 
would  call  it  fit  to  eat,  bring  it  into  the  parlor, 
and  then  call  in  the  children,  and  say  to  them, 
"  Here,  boys  and  girls,  here  is  nice  ripe  fruit 
for  you ;  you  can  just  cut  out  the  rotten  with 
your  penknives ; "  and  then  he  would  distrib- 
ute it  among  them. 

The  little  monkeys,  of  course,  could  scarce 
repress  their  giggles. 

I  can  make  no  apology  for  their  cheat,  ex- 
cept that,  upon  this  point,  the  good  man  was 
really  childish;  and,  as  he  did  not  eat  the 
fruit  himself,  or  sell  it,  or  do  any  thing  with 
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it,  but  give  to  the  pigs  what  was  not  eaten 
in  the  family,  no  one  was  wronged  by  the 
trick.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  piece  of  sport. 

As  you  see,  I  had  the  benefit  of  being  present 
at  the  whole  of  the  fun  ;  and  I  can  hear  now, 
it  seems  to  me,  as  plainly  as  I  did  then,  the 
suppressed  laughter  of  these  roguish  children 
when  they  came  into  the  room  where  I  was, 
to  exchange  baskets  of  rotten  for  baskets  of 
sound  fruit. 

In  his  eighty-seventh  year,  the  old  man  ran 
a  race  with  one  of  these  children,  and  con- 

H 

trived,  by  an  artifice,  to  win  it.  She  got  be- 
fore him;  when,  fearing  he  would  hurt  himself, 
she  stopped  to  look  after  him ;  he  came  up  to 
her ;  and  then,  just  pushing  her  back  a  little, 
got  before  her  to  the  goal,  which  was  very  near 
them.  How  he  did  shout,  as  though  he  were 
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only  twenty,  and  what  a  hitch  he  gave  me  on 
the  occasion  ! 

In  his  ninety-seventh  year  he  died.  It  was 
a  pity  he  did  not  live  to  be  a  hundred.  The 
night  before  he  died,  he  went  into  his  room  to 
put  me  on  my  accustomed  pole.  He  did  not 
see  clearly,  and  let  me  fall  on  the  floor. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  he,  "  the  old  head  will  fall  too, 
before  long.  No  matter ;  it  is  time  it  should 
go.  Here,  Cato,  help  your  old  master." 

Cato  was  at  hand,  picked  me  up,  put  me  in 
my  place,  and  helped  his  master  to  bed. 

I  never  saw  the  dear  old  man  again. 

The  next  thing  that  I  remember,  is  being 
put  into  a  box  and  carried  I  knew  not 
whither. 

The  first  light  I  saw  was  the  dim  light  of 
this  garret. 
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The  mother  of  that  little  girl  took  me  out ; 
and  as  she  put  me  on  my  pole,  which  she  had 
caused  to  be  brought  here  also,  "  People  may 
laugh  at  me,"  said  she,  "  but  I  will  keep  the 
dear  old  man's  wig.  It  seems  to  me  a  part  of 
him,  and  is  a  memorial  of  the  happy  hours  I 
have  passed  under  his  hospitable  roof." 

It  is  now  one  hundred  and  six  years  since  I 
was  born  into  this  world.  For  twenty-eight 
years  I  flourished  on  the  beautiful  head  of  dear 
Alice.  Ever  since  then,  I  have  been  only 
a  wig.  I  am  now  falling  into  utter  decay.  If 
any  one  were  to  shake  me,  I  should  fall  to 
pieces.  I  have,  like  many  of  you,  my  friends, 
since  inhabiting  this  garret,  been  abused  and 
made  fun  of,  by  children.  I  was  once  put 
upon  the  head  of  a  donkey,  while  a  boy  with  a 
fool's  cap  on  his  head  rode  him,  and  took  a 
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love  letter  to  a  young  man.  I  was  also  put 
upon  the  head  of  a  great  monkey  brought 
to  the  house  for  exhibition,  who  took  me  off 
his  head  and  threw  me  at  the  boys.  Once,  as 
you  know,  I  was  made  to  play  the  mock  judge 
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on  the  head  of  a  dog.  Once  that  little  girl 
who  sleeps  there,  used  me  to  keep  a  litter  of 
kittens  warm  in,  on  a  cold  winter  night.  This 
nearly  killed  me,  and  from  that  moment  the 
children  were  forbidden  to  touch  me. 

"I  have  now,"  concluded  the  wig,  "  only  to 
ask  your  pardon,  my  friends,  for  the  impatience 
with  which  I  have  listened  to  your  stories  when 
I  thought  them  too  long,  and  for  the  truly  hu- 
man vanity  and  inconsistency  which  made  me 
tell  the  longest  story  myself.  But  I  knew  that 
no  one  waited  for  me.  I  shall  certainly  never 
speak  more.  These  are  my  last  words.  Fare- 
well." 

Just  at  these  words,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
the  wig  gradually  dissolved  into  a  bright  halo. 
Then  suddenly  it  fell  into  golden  ringlets  all 
so  soft  and  graceful  and  beautiful;  while  I 
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looked,  they  seemed  to  shade  such  a  lovely,  in- 
nocent face,  that  I  knew  it  must  be  that  of 
dear  Alice  looking  like  an  angel  in  heaven. 

I  awoke  very  happy.  There  was  every  thing 
in  the  old  garret  just  as  I  first  described  it,  and 
all  as  quiet  and  still  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened." 
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